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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


After two years of fighting and stalemated negotiations, the 
situation in Korea may appear to be roughly the same as in June, 
1950. Communist forces are still in control of the territory north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel; United Nations forces (supporting the 
Republic of Korea) are in control south of it. Intense friction remains, 
and the possibility of a third world war seems as strong as ever. 

Actually, however, the Korean experience has wrought many 
changes in our political, social, and economic lives. Tension between 
the United States and its Western allies has been revealed, many of 
its causes corrected, and its abatement at least temporarily assured. 
Relations with India were strained at one point almost beyond repair, 
but now, thanks to a higher degree of mutual understanding, are being 
conducted on a more sound basis than ever before. The political climate 
in Japan, once again a sovereign state and potentially the strongest in 
Asia, is being determined in large measure by the ‘‘police action’’ 
in Korea. 

The effect of Korea on Soviet expansionist aims has also been 
great. Pressure has been lifted to some extent from Europe and South 
Asia; the Communist timetable has been upset; and the United States 
and its allies — awakened to the very real threat — have used the two 
years to strengthen themselves militarily. 

It cannot yet be known whether the United Nations Organization 
has been strengthened by its precipitous entry into the Korean conflict 
or whether, by committing itself so completely to one side, it has 
nullified its peace-making potential. 

This issue of the JOURNAL, in examining the points raised above, 
does not pretend to provide solutions for the many problems arising 
out of the experience in Korea. It is hoped, however, that it will 
clarify for the reader some of the political ramifications of the conflict. 
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SOVIET POLICY AND THE WAR 


by Philip E. Mosely 


The signal for the attack of the North Korean forces against 
South Korea was given by the Soviet leadership. The first effective 
proposal for the opening of negotiations for an armistice was made 
directly by a Soviet representative. A cease-fire will not be concluded 
until the Soviet Politburo is convinced that this is necessary or useful 
within the framework of its own larger purposes, in which Korea is 
an incidental and largely passive factor. 

The invasion of June 25, 1950, was carefully prepared. In the 
light of easily accessible information concerning the numbers and 
armaments of the Republic of Korea forces, the North Korean forces 
had been well trained and equipped. They were prepared to overwhelm 
the forces available in South Korea, and they very nearly succeeded. 
in doing so. It has since been revealed that it was a bluff which saved 
Pusan in mid-July and gave the several days needed to save the 
ROK-United Nations bridgehead. If the North Korean or Soviet 
strategists were nearly right in believing that a sweep-through to 
victory was assured, their view was widely shared in Western military 
circles. 

The North Korean army had been trained by a Soviet mission and 
has been led, in part, by Korean officers trained in Soviet and Chinese 
Communist armies. Its equipment, especially its armor, could have 
been provided only by the Soviet government. By withholding this 
equipment and its later replacements the Soviet government could have 
brought the war to a close. From the Soviet attitude towards Yugo- 
slavia, as disclosed in the Soviet-Yugoslav correspondence,' it is clear 
that no such risk-fraught initiative could, in the Soviet view of proper 
Communist conduct, have been taken by the North Korean Communists 
acting alone. Whether the Pyongyang regime urged on Moscow the 
necessity of a military campaign to unify Korea and received Soviet 
permission and aid, or whether the decision to bring into action a 
military plan for the unification of Korea under Soviet auspices was 
directly initiated by the Soviet government is relatively immaterial. 


1 The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, 1949, passim. The Soviet Politburo resented deeply 
the risk of being involved in war by the Yugoslav action in shooting down American 
planes in August 1946. 
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It is probable that the final preparations for the Korean cam- 
paign were decided on at Moscow, in January 1950, during Mao Tse- 
tung’s extended conferences with the Soviet leaders. Prior to the con- 
quest of the Chinese mainland, the Soviet government would pre- 
sumably have hesitated to launch an attack on South Korea. Begun 
at a time when Nationalist Chinese forces still held substantial bridge- 
heads in the south, such an attack might have led to the abandonment 
of South Korea by the United States — and to a substantial reinforce- 
ment of the Nationalist armies which were resisting Mao Tse-tung’s 
advance. In any case, after January 1950 the possibility of a direct 
American retaliation against Communist China for an attack on South 
Korea must have seemed a slight risk. 

Having completed the conquest of the Chinese mainland, Mao 
Tse-tung was probably glad to learn of the Soviet decision to expel 
the ‘‘ Western imperialists’? from their last foothold on the mainland 
of Northeast Asia. In this respect Soviet and Chinese Communist 
sentiments and interests are directly parallel, and it seems useless to 
try to discover some complicated anti-Soviet manoeuvre in the Chinese 
intervention into the Korean war. A clash of interests between them 
might conceivably arise aftér the completion of the conquest of Korea, 
but it is highly improbable that Peiping would even consider contest- 
ing the predominant strategic and economic interests of the Soviet 
Union in Korea. I is also quite possible that the Soviet promise, in 
January 1950, to withdraw from Dairen and Port Arthur and to re- 
turn them to Chinese control was adopted on the assumption that the, 
to Russia, much more valuable and advanced naval and air facilities 
of the Korean peninsula would shortly be brought solidly under Soviet 
control, through the device of ‘‘joint’’ Soviet-Korean bases or of a 
Soviet-Korean treaty of mutual defense. 

The Soviet-Chinese conferences at Moscow, which must have 
covered a wide range of common interests in Asia, coincided with a 
particularly uncertain phase of American policy. The attitude of the 
United States government at that time must have led the Soviet gov- 
ernment to assume that America was unwilling and unprepared to 
use foree to defend the Republic of (South) Korea. In an address to 
the National Press Club on January 12, 1950, Secretary of State Ache- 
son defined the security interests of the United States in the Western 
Pacific. His carefully worded address was the more impressive, as 
there had been heated discussions in the Congress and within the 
executive branch concerning the extent of American security interests 
and commitments in this area. Members of the Congress had been 
vocal in demanding a clear statement that the United States was not 
under any obligation to defend Korea. Leaders of the defense estab- 
lishment had long regarded South Korea as militarily indefensible; 


— 
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its protection depended on political factors, in other words, on just 
how far the Soviet Union would wish to go in promoting or avoiding 
provocation of the United States. 

In his address Mr. Acheson stated that ‘‘. . . there is no inten- 
tion of any sort of abandoning or weakening the defenses of Ja- 
pan... This defensive perimeter runs along the Aleutians to Japan 
and then goes to the Ryukyus... The defensive perimeter runs from 
the Ryukyus to the Philippine Islands.’’ For the United States’ rela- 
tion to Korea the important part of the statement was the following: 


So far as the military security of other areas in the Pacific 
is concerned, it must be clear that no person can guarantee these 
areas against military attack ... Should such an attack occur... 
the initial reliance must be on the people attacked to resist it and 
then upon the commitments of the entire civilized world under 
the Charter of the United Nations .. 


While Korea was not directly named in the passage relating to 
military security, it was obviously excluded from the ‘‘defensive 
perimeter’’ and from the benefit of any ‘‘guarantee’’ on the part of 
the United States. 

That the Acheson speech was carefully studied in Moscow is sug- 
gested by the fact that Foreign Minister Vyshinsky replied to it 
directly in a statement issued by him on January 21, 1950.2 Of 
course, this statement, designed to refute Mr. Acheson’s charges of 
Soviet designs on Chinese territories, made no reference to Korea, 
though it described the American ‘‘defensive perimeter’’ as a ‘‘line 
of aggression.’’ 

The question of whether the United States would even continue 
to provide economic aid for South Korea was also placed in doubt at 
that very time. On January 19, the House of Representatives re- 
jected, by 193-191, a bill to furnish $60 millions in economic aid to 
the Republic of Korea. While some votes were cast against the bill 
in protest against the Administration’s decision not to support the 
Chinese Nationalist government in Formosa, others among the ma- 
jority urged the House to stop ‘‘pouring money down the rathole’’ 
of Korea. If Korea had been deprived completely of economic aid, 
it is possible that the then existing government would have lost con- 
trol of the situation, and that it might eventually have been over- 
thrown by domestic forces which would then have effected a fusion 
with the North Korean regime. Certainly, from a Soviet point of 


2 Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 551 (January 23, 1950), pp. 
115-116. . 

3 “Zaiavienie Minindel SSSR t. A.Ya. Vyshinskogo po povodu vystupleniia 
Gosudarstvennogo Sekretaria SShA g. Acheson,” Pravda, January 21, 1950, No. 21 
(11493), p. 2. 
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view, it would have been preferable for this course of events to develop, 
since no soldiers would have to cross the demarcation line to unite 
North and South, and the United States, having cut off even its mod- 
est economic aid, could not have complained of this outcome provided 
direct force was not used. The restoration of economic aid to Korea 
by the Congress must have convinced the Kremlin that South Korea 
could not be subverted from within in the near future and that the 
United States government would not go beyond offering economic 
aid and protests before the United Nations to keep the Republic of 
Korea in being. While the South Korean elections of May 30, 1950, 
threatened to unseat the Syngman Rhee government, they offered no 
encouragement to Soviet hopes for an early subversion of the Re- 
public from within. 

In view of the apparently slight risks involved in equipping 
and launching the North Korean forces, the potential gains to the 
Soviet Union were great. Once in possession of the Korean peninsula, 
the Soviet forces would be able to develop a well-rounded sea-and-air 
perimeter, one much nearer to Japan and much more threatening to 
United States bases there. At the same time, the defense of the thin 
and vulnerable railroad network in the Soviet Far East would be 
greatly strengthened ; it would be difficult for unaccompanied bombers 
to reach them without great cost, and advanced fighter bases in 
Korea — otherwise potentially available to the United States — would 
then be in Soviet hands. 

The political shock to Japan would be great. Instead of feeling 
greater readiness to entrust their defense in major part to the United 
States, the Japanese would be directly exposed to Soviet air attacks 
based on Korea and would doubt the ability of a distant America, 
strongly committed in Europe, to give adequate or timely protection. 
It was safe to predict a great upsurge of ‘‘neutralism’’ in Japan, cer- 
tainly, a greater reluctance to conclude a separate treaty of peace 
without the Soviet Union and Communist China, and possibly a strong 
movement to reject all military entanglements with the United States 
as directly dangerous to its survival. Judging from the simultaneous 
concentration of Soviet and Chinese Communist propaganda upon 
Korea, Formosa, and Indo-China (Vietnam) between January and 
June 1950, it is possible to hazard a guess that the Soviet Union was 
‘looking after’? Korea, while Mao Tse-tung would ‘‘take care’’ of 
Formosa and Indo-China after waiting to see the reactions to the 
Communist seizure of South Korea. 

If the need for reinforcing Japan and the Philippines drew 
United States equipment and manpower from the build-up in Europe, 
that was an added but not decisive advantage. Potential gains were 
great, and probable risks seemed slight. Once again the Kremlin 
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showed its inability to gauge public opinion in democratic countries 
and its probable reactions. Because the United States had stated, in 
effect, that Korea was not within its ‘‘defensive perimeter,’’ the 
Kremlin concluded that it would not, under any circumstances, at- 
tempt to defend South Korea. Because it was not equipped or staffed, 
either in Korea or in Japan, to defend South Korea against the forces 
which the Soviet government had prepared, Moscow assumed that it 
would not, under any circumstances, attempt to do so, or, if it at- 
tempted, that it would fail. 

In the light of these calculations it is still not clear why the Soviet 
government was unwilling to wait and see whether South Korea could 
not be undermined and annexed from within. Perhaps it was im- 
pressed by the fact that since 1945 nearly two million Koreans had 
moved from the North to the South, while only a few thousands had 
trekked in the opposite direction. Perhaps it is only a reflection of 
the general impression that during and since World War II the Soviet 
government has increasingly placed its primary reliance upon military 
force in being and in the right place. 

If the Soviet government wished to prevent the United Nations 
from taking action to resist an attack by North Korea, why did it 
absent itself from the meetings of the Security Council after January 
13, 1950? One possible motive was to act in a way consistent with 
its unilateral assertion that the Security Council was not qualified 
to act in the absence of the representative of any permanent member- 
state. On later returning to the Council, subsequent to the conquest 
of South Korea, it would be in a position to allow the Council to dis- 
regard tacitly as null and void any resolution of protest adopted in 
its absence. 

In line with this hypothesis the Soviet government may have 
calculated that it would be preferable to allow a resolution of censure 
against the North Korean government to be adopted in its own ab- 
sence from the Security Council, on the assumption that no effec- 
tive action would be taken by the United Nations. Once a unified 
government of Korea had been created, it would only be a matter of 
time, it could be assumed, before it could be admitted to the United 
Nations. 


The political build-up for the attack of North Korea on the South 
was, at best, rather half-hearted. On June 7, 1950, the Central Com- 
mittee of the United Democratic Fatherland Front of Korea, meet- 
ing at Pyongyang, issued an appeal to all Koreans to join in unify- 
ing the country prior to the fifth anniversary of the liberation from 
Japan, to hold a general election throughout Korea on August 5-8, 
and to call a meeting of the supreme legislative body of all Korea at 
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Seoul on August 15. The appeal offered to cooperate with all political 
parties in South Korea except for those led by Syngman Rhee and 
Sonsu Kim, and appealed by name to a number of the parties which 
were opposed to the Rhee government. It also proposed the convoca- 
tion of a political conference on June 15-17 at Haeju or Kaesong, 
near the thirty-eighth parallel, to work out the steps for unification. 
On June 10, an emissary of the United Democratic Fatherland Front 
crossed the frontier with the appeal, was arrested and protested the 
arrest.t The response in South Korea to this prelude of political war- 
fare was negligible. 

There has been much speculation over the Chinese Communist 
leadership in the second main phase of the Korean war, but reliable 
facts are few and far between. The victorious counter-offensive of 
the United Nations forces and their advance into North Korea were 
followed by the entry of Chinese ‘‘volunteers’’ into the war, while 
from September on there had been circumstantial reports of Chinese 
divisions being moved from the south of China to Manchuria and the 
Yalu. The first Soviet report of Chinese volunteers taking part in 
the fighting appeared in Pravda of November 11, and in the follow- 
ing days these reports became a regular feature.5 Thus the participa- 
tion of Chinese forces was officially reported in the Soviet press a 
fortnight prior to the great Chinese counter-offensive. Whether or 
not the relatively poor initial armaments of the Chinese, especially in 
armor and aircraft, were due to a deliberate Soviet desire not to 
strengthen China, as some have asserted, remains doubtful. From the 
fact that up-to-date and highly effective air support was made avail- 
able to the Chinese forces in 1951 and 1952, it is more reasonable to 
assume that the Chinese forces had to be thrown into combat with- 
out having time to be supplied with and to master more complex types 
of equipment, supplied by Soviet industry. 

The first direct indication that the Soviet-dominated bloc was 
prepared to negotiate a cease-fire and an armistice came from the 
startlingly official radio speech by Jacob Malik, on June 23, 1951. In 


4 “Appeal of Central Committee of United Democratic Fatherland Front of Korea 
to Korean People,” Pravda, June 10, p. 4; “For a United Korea,” Izvestita, June 10, 
p. 3; “Plenary Session of Central Committee of United Democratic Fatherland Front 
of Korea,” Pravda, June 11, p. 3; “For Unity of Korea,” Izvestiia, June 11, p. 3; 
“South Korean Troops Fire on Peaceful Emissaries,” Pravda, June 13, p. 5; “Korean 
People Express Indignation at Barbarous Deeds of Syngman Rhee’s Treacherous Clique,” 
Pravda, June 14, p. 6; all cited from Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. Il, No. 24 
(July 29, 1950), pp. 36-38. 


5 “Chinese Press on Struggle Against American Aggression and Aid to Korean 
People,” Pravda, November 11, p. 4; “Chinese Volunteers on their Way to Korea,” 
Pravda, November 13, p. 4; both cited from Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 
II, No. 42 (December 2, 1950), p. 16. 
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retrospect, it is clear that in June 1951 the Chinese Communist forces 
were in a very difficult situation. Surrenders had increased noticeably 
in the preceding weeks; supply had been disrupted by systematic air 
attacks; it was not clear that the Chinese Communist forces could 
rally on any pre-determined line to check the United Nations-ROK 
forces in their advance. The first effect of the de facto cease-fire which 
followed the offer to negotiate was to relieve this pressure upon the 
Chinese Communist armies. 

In retrospect it is probable that the Soviet government had been 
trying for a month to evoke from the opposing side a request for a 
cease-fire and that it took the direct initiative in proposing it only 
when its indirect approach to the problem failed. In May 1951 Sen- 
ator Johnson of Colorado had presented to the Senate a resolution 
urging the proclamation of an armistice to take effect on June 25 
and the withdrawal of both forces north and south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. This proposal was reproduced in full by Pravda and 
Izvestiia on May 19.® Such prominence is not ‘‘accidental’’ in Soviet 
practice. The Daily Worker at once undertook a full-fledged cam- 
paign to rouse public support for Senator Johnson’s proposal. It 
may well be that the failure of this campaign to win public attention, 
together with the increasingly critical situation of the Chinese forces 
in North Korea, impelled the Soviet government to take the initiative, 
through Malik’s speech, in a manner which would focus attention 
and hopes throughout the world on the early conclusion of an armistice 
and bring the United Nations advance to a halt. 

Why has the Soviet government allowed the cease-fire negotia- 
tions to drag on since July 1951? Once the psychological atmosphere 
of a cease-fire had been created, the Soviet government and its allies 
at once acquired all the military advantages which they could expect 
to secure through an actual cease-fire. The North Koreans are ‘‘at 
home’’ and the Chinese Communist soldiers are under no pressure to 
return home. Since it is the United Nations forces who wish to return 
home, it is, from a Soviet point of view, up to the United Nations 
Command to make one concession after another to secure an armistice. 
If any particular concession is unwelcome to the Soviet side, it is pre- 
pared to let the Chinese Communist and North Korean representa- 
tives sit the negotiations out indefinitely. Aside from the military 
advantage of having a full opportunity to rebuild their forces and 
to replenish supplies and equipment, to a point where, in May 1952, 
the Communist forces were reported to be far stronger than at any 
previous time, what has been the Soviet political tactic? 


6 “Resolution by Senator Johnson in U.S. Senate,” Pravda, May 19, p. 4; 
Izvestia, May 19, p. 4; both cited from Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. Il, 
No. 20 (June 30, 1951), p. 14. 
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If the military term of the proposed cease-fire had been fully 
satisfactory to the Soviet-dominated side, it would have been logical 
for it to hasten the conclusion of the armistice and to try to speed 
the departure of the United Nations forces from Korea. Once inter- 
national attention had shifted from Korea, the accumulated misery 
of destruction and reconstruction would have offered fertile ground 
for the growth of pro-Soviet forces even in the South. The South 
Koreans would now recognize that the unification of Korea through 
the United Nations had become impossible. Prior to June 25, 1950, 
the South Koreans could hope that unification, on Western terms, 
would some day be possible; now they would see that the maximum 
effort of the United Nations would not extend to the achievement of 
Korean reunification. 


While Soviet plans are matured in secret and predictions con- 
cerning them are especially risky, it is probable that no Soviet deci- 
sion concerning the final conclusion of a cease-fire in Korea will be 
made until after the national conventions in the United States, or 
possibly until after the presidential election. The comments of the 
Soviet press indicate that the Politburo believes that American atten- 
tion, in an election year, will be distracted from affairs abroad and 
that there is also a deep cleavage between those ‘‘imperialists’’ who 
wish to maintain a wide front of anti-Soviet defense and other ‘‘im- 
perialists’’ who believe that the United States has over-extended its 
efforts and should cut its commitments. 

The Soviet-led bloc is determined to outsit the American-led 
United Nations bloc in the Korean war. Meanwhile, it hopes to in- 
fluence the political campaign in the United States by a combined 
policy of keeping up military pressure in Korea and of making ‘‘peace- 
like’’ gestures toward the revival of East-West trade and the unifica- 
tion of Germany. The deeper significance of the Soviet role in un- 
leashing the war in Korea and in prolonging the Korean stalemate 
is that the Soviet leaders have been willing to run an appreciable risk 
of war in order to gain a goal which is, strategically and politically, 
not very urgent for them, and that by the, to them, unexpected coun- 
ter-action of the United States and the United Nations they have so 
far been denied the easy prestige-success and strategic gains which 
they sought. Just what kind of long-range settlement in Korea can 
be satisfactory to the United Nations side has been obscure since June 
25, 1950, and remains obscure today. Meanwhile, the timetable for 
expansion of Soviet power and influence in Asia has been seriously 


upset, without compensating gains to Soviet strength in Europe or 
the Middle East. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND KOREA 


by Leland M. Goodrich 


Events in Korea, particularly during the past two years, have 
had a profound influence on the destinies of men and nations. Many 
articles could be written on various aspects of the subject. It is the 
purpose of this article to concentrate on one particular phase of the 
total impact, without any claim being made that this is the most im- 
portant. From the point of view of our future security and happi- 
ness, there may be much more significant aspects of the Korean im- 
pact to be considered than its effect upon the United Nations. One 
has only to suggest the effect of the Korean experience on United 
States foreign policy, on the balance of power between East and 
West, on international relations in the Far East and the future pros- 
pects of peace and war which, while they may be interwoven with 
the fate of the United Nations, are not completely dependent upon 
that Organization. 


I 


Before discussing in general terms the effect of the Korean ex- 
perience on the United Nations, two clarifications need to be made. 
In the first place, it is not intended to consider the question simply 
in terms of the more sensational developments since June 25, 1950. 
What has happened during this recent period has of course been of 
the greatest importance and must receive a prominent place in any 
evaluation of what Korea has meant to the United Nations. Never- 
theless, what has happened since the North Korean attack cannot be 
understood or properly evaluated except within the larger context of 
the total United Nations experience in dealing with the Korean ques- 
tion. Consequently, this article will be concerned with the significance 
of events since the Korean question was first brought before the As- 
sembly in September, 1947. 

In the second place, the effect of the Korean experience or any 
part of it on the policies of the individual members of the United 
Nations will only be considered to the extent that these policies are 
developed and carried out within the framework of the United Na- 
tions and, consequently, determine the manner in which the United 
Nations functions as an international peace and security organiza- 
tion. Other articles in this number of the Journal will consider the 
extremely important question of the effect which the Korean ex- 
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perience, particularly since June, 1950, has had upon the national 
policies of certain countries and upon the course of international 
relations in general. 

Within this context, it is possible to point to at least four impor- 
tant ways in which the United Nations has been affected by the 
Korean experience. These can be briefly stated as follows: 


1. Partially as a result of the Korean experience the United Na- 
tions has become increasingly committed to taking sides in the East- 
West struggle. It is not here suggested that Korea has been the only 
factor in producing this result. The experience of the United States 
and the Western powers in dealing with the Soviet Union in Ger- 
many, in Eastern Europe, and in the Balkans was equally, if not 
more, important in convincing the United States, as well as other 
nations, that certain problems of the peace settlement could not be 
solved through negotiations among the Great Powers, and that con- 
trary to the original expectation of the authors of the Charter, it 
might be desirable under certain conditions to bring these questions 
before the organs of the United Nations for consideration. The in- 
evitable effect of bringing a question such as Korea, where major 
Great Power interests were in conflict, before the United Nations, 
was to make it necessary for the Members of the United Nations to 
take sides in what was, in large part at least, a Great Power struggle 
for favorable position in the post-war world. 


2. The Korean experience has confirmed the lesson of Palestine 
that the United Nations, and more particularly the General Assembly, 
cannot impose a political settlement, at least in the absence of agree- 
ment among the Great Powers. In dealing with the Korean question, 
initially the General Assembly sought to achieve a political settle- 
ment by quasi-legislative action, instead of seeking to obtain an agree- 
ment between the interested parties by methods of mediation and con- 
ciliation. This represented an effort to develop the role of the General 
Assembly beyond that of either diplomatic conference or public forum, 
a development which was perhaps implicit in the use that was in- 
creasingly made of the General Assembly from 1947 onward in the 
East-West struggle. As the result of the General Assembly’s failure 
to get its full program calling for a free, unified, and independent 
Korea accepted, a more modest view has probably come to prevail 
regarding the proper functions and procedures of that organ. 


3. In dealing with North Korean aggression, and later with mili- 
tary intervention of Communist China, the United Nations demon- 
strated that collective security can succeed if Members of the United 
Nations in the position to contribute the required support are pre- 
pared to take the necessary initiative and make the required sacrifices. 
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The Korean experience provides proof that aggression is expensive 
and has served to strengthen the confidence of nations exposed to 
dangers of military attack. At the same time, however, the experience 
has demonstrated the limitations of enforcement action, particularly 
when taken against a Great Power, and has tended to confirm the 
views expressed at San Francisco, in 1945, that in undertaking 
enforcement action against a Great Power, or a protégé of a Great 
Power, one takes the serious risk of another world war. Furthermore, 
it has been demonstrated that enforcement action, particularly against 
a Great Power, does not necessarily make it easier to achieve a satis- 
factory political solution. It still is necessary to have recourse to 
negotiations in order to achieve a political settlement in any situa- 
tion where Great Power interests are involved, unless United Na- 
tions Members are prepared to undertake unlimited military opera- 
tions with all the uncertainties involved. 


4. So far as the internal organization and functioning of the 
United Nations is concerned, the Korean experience has coincided 
with, and to a substantial extent contributed to, a major shift in the 
respective roles of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 
This development may not be permanent, however. Recognition of 
the futility of attempts to legislate in so far as Great Power interests 
are concerned and the limitations of enforcement action against a 
Great Power suggest a possible return to the original relationship, 
since the Security Council in the opinion of many is the organ bet- 
ter suited for achieving an accommodation of Great Power interests. 
There is, nevertheless, the possibility that the General Assembly will 
continue to maintain its relative importance and, by the development 
of appropriate organization and procedure, will become the instru- 
mentality by which the United Nations will perform a mediatory role. 
Let us now consider these propositions in somewhat greater detail. 


II 


Partly as the result of the Korean experience the United Nations 
has become increasingly committed to taking sides in the East-West 
struggle, and more particularly, to assuming the role of defender of 
the interests of the ‘‘free world’’ against possible threats and attacks 
from the Communist-dominated countries. Korea has contributed 
greatly to this development for a number of reasons. In the first 
place, the cireumstances under which the Korean question was first 
brought before the General Assembly made it difficult for the United 
Nations to avoid a partisan role, insofar as the conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union was concerned, in the initial con- 
sideration of the question. Subsequently, the United Nations found 
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no real alternative to following the United States lead on all impor- 
tant issues. This was principally because of the inherent greater ap- 
peal of United States policy as compared with that of the Soviet 
Union, but it was also due to the fact that the United States, both 
because of its position in South Korea and because of its dominant 
position in the ‘‘free world,’’ was able to exercise a decisive influence 
on United Nations action. Finally, the circumstances under which 
the North Korean military attack occurred left Members of the United 
Nations with no real choice between supporting the course of action 
advocated by the United States and tolerating overt military aggres- 
sion on the part of the North Korean authorities, a path which could 
have serious consequences for many members threatened by Commu- 
nist aggression. 

The Korean question was brought before the General Assembly 
in September, 1947, after two years of effort on the part of United 
States and Soviet military authorities in Korea to reach agreement 
on proposals for a provisional Korean government and some form of 
outside assistance to this government in preparation for ultimate in- 
dependence. Space does not permit any discussion of the details of 
this negotiation. It was quite apparent, however, that although both 
the United States and the Soviet Union were committed to the prin- 
ciple of Korean independence on paper, as were the United Kingdom 
and the Republic of China, the United States was not prepared to 
accept any arrangement which would permit the Communists to gain 
control of all of Korea, while the Soviet Union was equally insistent 
that the arrangement should be such ‘as to practically assure Com- 
munist domination of the country. The impasse which developed was 
regarded by the United States as justifying its initiative in bringing 
the question of Korean independence before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, even though the United States had agreed at Moscow 
in December, 1945, that the matter was to be settled by direct nego- 
tiations between the Great Powers concerned, and particularly be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. It is significant to 
note that the United States requested that the question of Korean 
independence be considered by the General Assembly, not the ques- 
tion of the implementation of the Moscow Agreement. The Soviet 
position was that the question should not be considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, since the Moscow Agreement specifically laid down 
another procedure to be followed. Nevertheless, the Soviet Delega- 
tion announced that it would participate in the discussion and submit 
proposals. 

In the consideration of the question by the General Assembly, 
the United States took the lead in making proposals which followed 
the general lines of the position which it had hitherto taken and, 
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subsequently, strongly supported the adoption of a resolution embody- 
ing the substance of these views, though incorporating some conces- 
sions to the points of view of other members of the General Assembly. 
No serious attempt was made, however, to formulate a General 
Assembly recommendation which might be acceptable to the Soviet 
Union. In fact, this admittedly would have presented some difficulty 
| in view of the absence of any common ground in fact between the 
American and Soviet positions. Even the Soviet proposal that rep- 
resentatives of the Korean people be invited to participate in the 
discussion was opposed on the ground that there existed no way of 
assuring their representative character pending the holding of elec- 
tions. The efforts of the United States were wholly directed to build- 
ing up as broad support as possible among non-Communist states for 
its program of United Nations supervised elections in Korea. Further- 
more, when it later became clear that the Soviet Union would not 
permit the Temporary Commission on Korea, provided for in the 
| General Assembly resolution of November 14, 1947, to enter the 
Soviet zone for the purpose of observing elections there, the United 
States was successful in getting its view accepted that the General 
Assembly’s program should be applied in South Korea alone. 

As a result the United Nations found itself in the position of 
supporting a program which was not only acceptable to, but in most 
respects initially proposed by, one of the major contestants in a 
power struggle which extended far beyond the confines of Korea. 
The establishment of a Korean government in South Korea and the 
proclamation of the Republic of Korea in the summer of 1948 were 
closely paralleled by the establishment of the People’s Republic of 
Korea in the Soviet zone. Thus the United Nations found itself sup- 
porting a government which, in reality, was sponsored by the United 
States, against a government in North Korea which was sponsored 
by the Soviet Union. By the General Assembly resolution of Decem- 
ber 12, 1948, the government of the Republic of Korea was recog- 
nized as the only lawful government in Korea, thus giving support 
to the claim of the Rhee Government that it had legal authority 
over the whole of Korea. While the General Assembly and the com- 
missions which it created to represent it in Korea no doubt had some 
considerable influence on the course of events south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, particularly up to the time of the elections of May 10, 1948, 
this influenee was slight as compared with that which the United 
States was able to exercise directly. 

Following the attack upon the Republic of Korea by the North 
Korean forces on June 25, 1950, the United Nations found itself in 
the position of defending the Republic in a struggle which funda- 
mentally remained one between Communism and the forces opposed 
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to it. In fact, President Truman, in his statement of June 27, 1950, 
explicitly recognized this as being the true nature of the conflict, 
and his action in neutralizing Formosa was based on that estimate 
of it. The action of the Security Council by its resolution of July 7, 
1950, in recommending the establishment of a Unified Command by 
the United States and the use of the United Nations flag by that 
Command, gave further substance to the role of the United Nations 
in this struggle. It should, of course, be recognized that it was hardly 
possible for the United Nations to avoid being placed in the situation 
under the circumstances. The deliberate unleashing of the North 
Korean attack with the approval, if not encouragement, of the Soviet 
Union, gave the United Nations no choice unless its members were 
to adopt an attitude of neutrality in a case of flagrant violation of 
the peace. 

It is clear, however, that the involvement of the United Nations 
in a power conflict of this kind does present real difficulties when 
the Organization attempts to revert to the role of mediator in ef- 
forts to achieve some improvement of political relationships and an 
acceptable political settlement. It is in a sense paradoxical that, in 
the truce negotiations now in process where the Unified Command 
presumably represents the United Nations, there should be talk of 
‘*neutrals’’ qualified to serve on the proposed armistice commission 
and that the states which are presumably acceptable as ‘‘neutrals’’ 
are those which either are not Members of the United Nations or, 
though Members of the United Nations, have not actively participated 
in the military operations in Korea. This would appear to be a device 
to extricate the United Nations from the difficult situation in which 
it finds itself as an enforcement agency by distinguishing between 
the Unified Command representing those Members which actually 
have ground forees engaged in Korea and other Members of the 
United Nations which, though they may have supported certain of 
the resolutions adopted by the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly, have not actively participated in all of the enforcement meas- 
ures that have been taken. 


Ill 


In dealing with the Korean question, the United Nations General 
Assembly has attempted to exercise quasi-legislative authority by 
adopting a resolution by the required majority and then attempting 
to bring pressure to bear on interested parties to accept the program 
contained therein. In effect, this can be regarded as an attempt to 
legislate instead of seeking to achieve an agreed settlement through 
methods of mediation and conciliation. It is true that the General 
Assembly in its resolutions has not used the phraseology of command. 
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Insofar as it has concerned itself with the substantive terms of a solu- 
tion, its resolutions have been couched in the form of recommenda- 
tions. Nevertheless, its adoption of recommendations, known to be 
unacceptable to one of the major parties in interest, the Soviet Union, 
and action subsequently taken in the implementing of them, justify 
the inference that it was expected through various methods of pres- 
sure short of the use of force, to overcome the opposition to them. 

This effort to achieve a solution of the Korean question by quasi- 
legislative methods was paralleled in 1947 by the action taken in deal- 
ing with the Palestine problem. A comparable effort was made to 
achieve a solution by methods that largely disregarded the open op- 
position of certain groups. In Palestine it was recognized at a fairly 
early stage that coercion would not be used to implement the recom- 
mendations made, and the United Nations was finally forced to recog- 
nize a factual situation resulting from the use of force by the parties, 
and to rely upon methods of conciliation to achieve some final 
political settlement. 

It apparently was believed that the ultimate goal of an inde- 
pendent and unified Korea could be achieved on the basis of the 
General Assembly’s recommendation, even though the North Korean 
Government and the Soviet Union were known to be strongly and 
unalterably opposed to the General Assembly’s proposals. It was 
presumably believed, or at least hoped by some, that if these proposals 
were applied in South Korea alone and if the experiment was suc- 
cessful there, the appeal of this experiment would be sufficiently 
great to attract Koreans north of the thirty-eighth parallel, and to 
cause the Soviet Union, as part of a wider settlement, to withdraw 
its opposition to the carrying out of the United Nations program in 
all Korea. As a matter of fact, however, opposition increased and 
became even more threatening. It was quite obviously wishful think- 
ing to believe that the desired result could be achieved without a firm 
guarantee of the security of the Republic of Korea. This guarantee 
neither the United States nor the United Nations was prepared to 
give. 

The North Korean attack justified United Nations action not 
only to repel the aggression but also to restore international peace 
and security in Korea. It was a matter of judgment what conditions 
were required to achieve this result. Quite clearly it was also a ques- 
tion of degree, since, under certain conditions, peace and security 
might be considered as more firmly guaranteed than under other con- 
ditions. The minimum requirement undoubtedly was that the North 
Korean forces be driven back of the thirty-eighth parallel and that 
hostilities be brought to an end with an assurance that they would 
not be resumed. Since this would mean little more than a restoration 
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of the situation which existed before the military attack occurred, 
which had been regarded as completely unsatisfactory, there were 
good reasons for seeking more favorable arrangements. 

The Inchon landing of September 15, 1950, followed by the col- 
lapse of North Korean resistance, seemed to provide the opportunity 
for achieving a military result which would permit the application 
of the program contained in the General Assembly’s 1947 resolution 
to the whole of Korea. That was, in substance, the intent of the 
General Assembly’s resolution of October 7, 1950. It provided the 
justification for General MacArthur’s decision to cross the thirty- 
eighth parallel, which at the time had fairly general support in the 
United Nations, and for his subsequent offensive intended to bring 
fighting to a conclusive result. 

Unfortunately, no real consideration was given to the interests 
of Communist China, and the warning of the Peiping Government 
that it might find it necessary to intervene was not heeded. The large 
seale intervention of Chinese Communist forces made the implemen- 
tation of the General Assembly’s resolution impossible unless the 
Members of the United Nations were prepared to risk the possibility 
of a large scale war in the Far East. This the United States and 
other cooperating Members of the United Nations were not prepared 
to do. 

Thus, the total result of the effort through General Assembly 
action to achieve a free and united Korea was largely nil. The ex- 
perience of the United Nations seemed to demonstrate that, in deal- 
ing with a problem where Great Power interests were involved, no 
United Nations action is likely to succeed in its purpose which does 
not recognize the need for agreement of the parties concerned. Unless 
Members of the United Nations are prepared to accept the possibility 
of world conflict and the uncertainties which would follow upon it, 
they must recognize that an attempt to impose a political settlement 
ean be no substitute for the more difficult and time-consuming method 
of negotiation and agreed settlement. That this lesson has been learned 
is evidenced by the terms of the resolution adopted by the sixth General 
Assembly concerning free elections in Germany and the cautious atti- 
tude adopted by the United Nations Commission set up to investigate 
the extent to which conditions exist permitting such elections. 


IV 


In dealing with the North Korean aggression, and later with the 
military intervention of Communist China, the United Nations, or 
perhaps better, certain Members of the United Nations, have demon- 
strated that collective security can be effective. There can be no 
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question but what the action taken in support of the Republic of 
Korea and to resist the North Korean attack did much to discourage 
future attempts to pick up cheap gains by aggressive military action. 
Furthermore, the reaction of the United Nations, and of the United 
States in particular, did much to give vitality to limited security 
arrangements like NATO and to create confidence in countries which 
may consider themselves the possible victims of attack in the future. 

It must be recognized that the prompt reaction to the North 
Korean attack was due to circumstances which one could not be sure 
would be repeated in the future. These included the presence of the 
United Nations Commission for Korea on the spot, the failure of 
the representative of the Soviet Union to appear at the meetings of 
the Security Council on June 25 and 27 and July 7, when the basic 
decisions were taken, the presence of substantial United States armed 
forces in Japan in close proximity to Korea, and the willingness of 
the United States to make use of these forees. The return of the rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union to the Security Council at the begin- 
ning of August showed what would have happened had the Soviet 
representative not seen fit to absent himself earlier. From the time 
that the Soviet representative resumed his seat, the Security Council 
became incapable of taking any decision either with respect to the 
North Korean aggression or, later, with respect to the intervention 
of the Chinese Communists. 

The General Assembly adopted the Uniting for Peace resolution 
on November 3, 1950, to make it possible for the United Nations to 
take enforcement action in case a deadlock in the Security Council 
prevented that body from acting. It was under the terms of this 
resolution that the General Assembly subsequently dealt with the 
situation created by the intervention of Chinese Communist armed 
forces in Korea. It is recognized, however, that, whereas the Security 
Council with all its permanent members in agreement can take deci- 
sions that are binding on Members of the United Nations, the General 
Assembly can do nothing more than recommend. 

The fact that United Nations enforcement action in Korea was 
so completely dependent for its success on one Member, namely, the 
United States, had certain unfortunate consequences. It meant, as we 
have seen, that the United Nations became even more firmly asso- 
ciated with one party in a Great Power struggle, a struggle in which, 
fortunately for the Members of the United Nations, principles and 
ideals were involved as well as the material elements of power. This 
dominant position of the United States, illustrated by the fact that 
at no time did the combined contributions of the other Members of 
the United Nations to the armed force in Korea amount to more than 
a small percentage of the United Nations total, gave to the United 
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States a decisive voice in all decisions with respect to the strategic 
as well as the tactical direction of military operations. In fact, the 
Security Council’s recommendation that the Unified Command be 
vested in the United States, taken together with the failure to provide 
any machinery to permit participation by the United Nations Mem- 
bers on a continuing basis in the determination of political questions, 
placed the United States in the position where it could also take on 
its own responsibility important political decisions affecting the vital 
interests of other Members of the United Nations. This absence of 
machinery for political coordination did not have serious consequences 
so long as the minimum objectives of United Nations action had not 
been achieved. Once United Nations forces crossed the parallel in 
early October, 1950, questions of great political importance inevitably 
arose which demanded improved means of political cooperation. 

The threat and actuality of Chinese Communist intervention 
raised issues much more complex than the initial North Korean at- 
tack. While the intervention, once it occurred, could be regarded as 
a fact, there were possible attenuating circumstances which many 
Members of the United Nations felt should be carefully considered 
and evaluated before any action was taken against Communist China 
beyond what was necessary to defend United Nations forces in the 
field. Furthermore. the conseanences of unlimited reaction to the 
intervention could well have been a general war which Members of 
the United Nations were anxious to avoid. A situation in fact existed 
which, in the thinking of the framers of the Charter, had justified 
the decision not to apply enforcement measures against a Great Power. 
The initial attempt of General MacArthur to repeat the Inchon suc- 
cess against the Chinese Communists was obviously ill-conceived, both 
militarily and politically, and came near to bringing disaster to the 
whole United Nations enterprise. 

Final success in stabilizing the military front, combined with 
the exercise of effective restraint on the Unified Command, particu- 
larly by Members of the British Commonwealth, resulted in the return 
to a policy of limited objectives in Korea. It now became the purpose 
of the United Nations military operation to make the Chinese Com- 
munists pay heavily for their intervention and to establish a defen- 
sible line in the vicinity of the thirty-eighth parallel. As a result, 
while forced to relinquish its maximum objectives, the Unified Com- 
mand was able to keep intact its minimum objectives, the driving of 
the June 25 aggressor, reinforced by Chinese Communist aid, back 
to the thirty-eighth parallel, and to make the continuance of the war 
so costly to the Communists as to induce them to give up their max- 
imum objective of driving the United Nations forces out of Korea. 
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While United Nations forces have achieved the restraint of the 
original aggression, the restoration of satisfactory conditions of peace 
and security in Korea remains an illusive objective. Truce negotia- 
tions have dragged on in a disconcerting manner since they were first 
begun in July, 1951, and once an armistice agreement has been con- 
cluded, the establishment of conditions of peace and security remains 
a problem for negotiation. The Communists have learned that mili- 
tary aggression is costly and unprofitable. They have paid a heavy 
price for their military attack upon the Republic and on United Na- 
tions forces in the field, but they remain in possession of practically 
all of Korea north of the thirty-eighth pare’), and their bargaining 
position is strong. While United Nations enforcement action has 
taught that military aggression does not pay, the Members of the 
United Nations have also been brought to realize that even a success- 
ful enforcement action can leave matters pretty much where they 
were so far as solution of the basic political problem is concerned. 
There is increasing recognition in the maintenance of international 
peace and security that the role of enforcement action must be a sub- 
ordinate one, and that the principal emphasis must be placed on 
methods of peaceful settlement and adjustment. 


The Korean experience has coincided with, and to a considerable 
extent been responsible for, an important shift of the responsibility 
for maintaining peace and security from the Security Council to the 
General Assembly. The essential causes of this shift were considerations 
to a large extent foreign to Korea. In fact, Korea initially was more 
a symptom than a cause. The failure of negotiations with the Russians 
in Germany and Austria, the situation in Greece, experience in dealing 
with the Russians in Eastern Europe, and the use of the veto by the 
Soviet Union in the Security Council were all factors in causing the 
United States deliberately to undertake a build-up of the role of the 
General Assembly in 1947. This course of action received support not 
only from the political allies of the United States but, by and large, 
from the smaller countries as well. 

In addition to requesting the General Assembly to consider the 
Korean question, the United States was responsible for bringing the 
Greek question before the General Assembly, for proposing the 
establishment of the Interim Committee, and for pressing for General 
Assembly consideration of the veto. These steps were all intended to 
secure broad support for United States policies, to bring pressure to 
bear upon the Soviet Union, and to cireumvent the veto which had on 
so many occasions blocked action in the Security Council. 
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This attempt to shift responsibility from the Security Council to 
the General Assembly was permissible under the terms of the Charter, 
though it ran counter to the clear intentions of the governments of 
the Great Powers at the time the Charter was adopted. The Charter 
had explicitly placed on the Security Council primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. The General 
Assembly was given broad and flexible powers to discuss and make 
recommendations with respect to all matters falling within the com- 
petence of the United Nations organs, including questions relating to 
international peace and security. The Charter explicitly provided that 
while the Security Council is considering a dispute or situation the 
General Assembly can only discuss it, and that any matter on which 
action is required, that is, enforcement action, must be referred to the 
Security Council. Except for these two qualifications, however, noth- 
ing in the Charter stood in the way of the build-up of the General 
Assembly’s role which was implicit in the submission of the Korean 
question to the General Assembly and other proposals which the 
United States made. 

The case for bringing the question before the General Assembly 
initially was a strong one. It was the type of question for which a good 
ease for General Assembly consideration could be made under Article 
14. From a practical point of view, however, the conclusive argument 
was that, if the United States and the Soviet Union could not agree 
on how Korean independence was to be achieved by direct negotiations, 
the chances were very good that they would not be able to agree in 
the Security Council. Consequently, it’seemed to the United States that 
the only place where a decision was likely to be taken was in the 
General Assembly. Furthermore, since one reason for bringing the 
matter before the United Nations was to get as broad support as 
possible for United States action in Korea, the General Assembly 
seemed the natural place to go. 

When the attack on the Republic of Korea occurred in June, 1950, 
the matter was brought before the Security Council for consideration 
under Article 39. The Security Council, though unable to take a 
binding decision regarding military measures to be taken because of 
the absence of special agreements under Article 43, was able, thanks 
to the absence of the Soviet representative, to adopt resolutions on 
June 25 and 27, setting the basic course of United Nations action. 
When Malik returned the first of August to assume the presidency of 
the Council and continued his participation thereafter, any possibility 
of further Security Council action was eliminated. It was under these 
circumstances that the United States took the initiative in getting the 
adoption of the Uniting for Peace resolution of November 3, 1950, 
which is generally regarded as a decisive step in the organization and 
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development of the political powers of the General Assembly. Under 
the terms of this resolution, it would be possible for the General 
Assembly, called into emergency session, to do substantially all that 
the Security Council is able to do in the absence of military agreements 
under Article 43. When the Soviet veto prevented any effective 
Security Council action in respect to Chinese Communist intervention, 
the question was brought before the General Assembly. 

Though, superficially, it might appear that the effect of the 
Korean experience has been greatly to increase the importance of the 
role of the General Assembly in the maintenance of international peace 
and security, doubts that have arisen regarding the wisdom of the 
measures which the General Assembly has taken suggest the possibility 
of revival of the Council’s role and the restoration of some of its lost 
prestige. Nevertheless, one cannot be too certain that a growing aware- 
ness that problems such as the Korean question can only be solved in 
the long run by methods of negotiation, will necessarily result in the 
decline in the importance of the General Assembly. The General 
Assembly, after all, by virtue of its composition and the flexibility of 
its powers and procedure, has resources which it can draw upon in the 
exercise of the function of mediation and conciliation which are denied 
to the Security Council. 

This was illustrated during Assembly consideration of the matter 
of Chinese Communist intervention in Korea. Though the United 
States proposed that the General Assembly take strong action in deal- 
ing with Chinese Communist intervention, the Members of the British 
Commonwealth and the Arab-Asian group took the lead in proposing 
that efforts be initially directed toward achieving a termination of 
hostilities and laying the basis for negotiations which might lead to 
the settlement of the Korean and other Far Eastern questions. Only 
when the reply of the Peiping Government to the ‘‘Five Principles’’ 
proposed by the Assembly’s First Committee convinced some members 
of this group that there was no possibility of agreement on terms 
which the United Nations could accept, was there a willingness to go 
along with the United States in support of condemnation of Com- 
munist China as an aggressor and the consideration of additional 
enforcement measures. The support given was made conditional, how- 
ever, on further efforts to achieve a peaceful settlement, with the 
result that, even when certain members of this group reluctantly fell 
in line with the enforcement program of the United States, the terms 
of their support exercised a restraining influence and kept the door 
open for further efforts to achieve peace through negotiation. 

If the situation again arises, as is. indeed likely, where certain 
nations, particularly members of the Arab-Asian bloc, emerge as a 
third force capable of exercising a mediating influence between parties 
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more directly involved in conflict, then it is quite possible that the 
General Assembly and its subsidiary organs will offer the best means 
by which this mediating influence can be brought to bear. On this 
assumption the General Assembly may be able to maintain, if not 
increase, its relative importance. 


VI 


Where does this leave the United Nations so far as the lessons of 
the Korean experience are concerned? It has clearly achieved addi- 
tional prestige as the result of the success of the forces under the 
Unified Command in stopping aggression in Korea. There have been 
second thoughts with respect to some of the United Nations activities 
in dealing with Korea. There is possibly increasing recognition of the 
limitations of any action which the General Assembly may take to 
aehieve the solution of any problem in the absence of the concurrence 
of the parties directly involved. Clearly the General Assembly cannot 
legislate, particularly so far as the Great Powers are concerned, and 
consequently, it must depend primarily upon methods of mediation and 
conciliation. It is equally clear that, though considered action must be 
taken to restrain aggression when it occurs, there are definite limits 
beyond which it is dangerous to go when a Great Power is directly 
involved. Furthermore, enforcement action does not insure the satis- 
factory settlement of any question. It only helps to create conditions 
under which a negotiated settlement may be possible. However, 
the mere fact that enforcement action has become necessary means that 
the situation has developed to a point where the chances of a nego- 
tiated settlement are substantially reduced. 


Perhaps the most disturbing development to which Korea has 
contributed has been the further widening and deepening of the gulf 
separating the Communist-dominated countries from the United States 
and the Western European powers and those countries which, in 
general, follow their lead. Not only has this gulf become more difficult 
to bridge but, in the process, the United Nations has been forced to 
commit itself largely to one side in the struggle, with the result that 
it is no longer in fact the global organization for the maintenance of 
international peace and security which it was initially intended to be. 
That is perhaps the inevitable consequence of the ‘‘‘cold war’’ between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, in which Korea has been 
simply an episode. 


| 
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KOREA AND THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE 


by William T. R. Fox 


The unambiguous response of President Truman, backed by an 
almost unanimous American public opinion and supported by over- 
whelming majorities in the General Assembly, to the North Korean 
aggression of June 1950 invites comparison with the responses made 
to earlier challenges to peace and security. 

Was this challenge to be compared with the 1948 crisis over 
Berlin? In that year the world’s attention was riveted on Europe; the 
air-lift kept Berlin alive and thus denied that city to the Soviet Union 
unless it was prepared to risk general war. Soviet efforts were thus 
frustrated. Or were they? Perhaps it was the intention of the Politburo 
to keep Western eyes transfixed on Europe while China was finally 
being conquered. If so, was it in accordance with a similar Machia- 
vellian caleulation of the Politburo that if in 1950 American energies 
could be concentrated on Eastern Asia, there would be some weakening 
of American strength and resolve in Western Europe? If that was the 
plan, the Korean adventure must be counted a failure; for it has 
stimulated a rearmament which will confront the Soviet Union in 
Europe and everywhere else with increased military power. 

Was the Korean aggression to be compared with Pearl Harbor or 
the Czech coup of February 1948? In those earlier cases, the United 
States had not yet reached the critical point of decision; but by any 
objective standard the danger to American security was growing. The 
sinking of the American battleships was the ‘‘exciting cause’’ of 
American participation in World War II, but the ‘‘ predisposing cause’”’ 
was that the American government and people were coming to believe 
themselves the ultimate target of the fascist aggressors. The Japanese 
attack made the decision for the United States. Similarly, the overturn 
of the Czech republic in 1948 came at a time when Congress was 
debating the first large-scale appropriations to implement the Marshall 
Plan. The dramatic Czech event made the American decision. 

At the time of the Korean aggression, the American people and 
their government had not yet made a serious and clear-cut decision to 
rearm on a large scale. The days of their atomie monopoly were slip- 
ping away, and it was at least arguable that the Soviet government 
would gamble on the United States being more reluctant than itself to 
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embark on a two-way atomic war. If so, Western Europe was in mortal 
danger, for that area could not much longer be defended by a plate 
glass along the Elbe which, if broken, would ring a burglar alarm in 
a police station at Los Alamos, New Mexico. The Korean event, too, 
made a fundamental American decision vis-a-vis Europe. 


If it is true that in future crises preparedness before the supreme 
challenge rather than mobilization after will determine the victory, the 
American people may want to reconsider their machinery of decision- 
making. If the overt challenge in Asia had been delayed, there is less 
likelihood that the great unmobilized reservoir of American power 
would have been available in time to affect that outcome in Europe. 
We may, therefore, have reason to be grateful to Stalin for liberating 
American energies in the present period of limited war which we call, 
euphemistically, ‘‘the era of total diplomacy.’’ 


There is yet another series of events in which the stimulus of the 
aggressor and the response of the security-minded great powers may 
be compared with analogous behavior in the Korean war. The Man- 
ehurian and Ethiopian crises bear at least a superficial resemblance 
to the Korean crisis. In each case, Foreign Offices whose primary 
concern was with the peace of Europe, and who were most interested 
in the Covenant of the League for what added security it could bring 
to Europe, were faced with a choice between support for the principle 
of collective security and support for the principle of the priority of 
Europe. It did not seem tempting to oppose aggression at an incon- 
venient point on the earth’s surface where the national interest seemed 
slight, the outcome was at best dubious, and the only certain result 
would be the loss of a possible great-power ally in the event of renewed 
general hostilities. The temptation, on the other hand, to try to detach 
Mussolini, the minor partner, from the majority stockholder in totali- 
tarian aggression, Hitler, must have been very great. The analogy is 
admittedly imperfect, but the reluctance of America’s European allies 
to abandon the hope that Mao might somehow be detached from Stalin 
has been notable. 

Had it not been for the circumstance that the power which was 
ninety per cent responsible for organizing the world community for 
enforcement action in Korea was supplying ninety per cent of the 
troops and bearing ninety per cent of the casualties, West European 
misgivings over the diversion of military strength to East Asia might 
have been more clearly articulated.’ In this respect the crisis precipi- 


1 Misgivings over jeopardizing the priority of Europe in the organization of security 
are as widespread on the Right as on the Left. Leftist misgivings may take an entirely 
different form as is shown by G. D. H. Cole’s indictment of American policy after the 
successes connected with the Inchon landing. He writes: “When the American forces, 
dragging us with them, advanced right to the Manchurian frontier, I was quite unable 
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tated by the aggressions in Korea (the earlier North Korean and the 
later Chinese) is to be sharply contrasted with the Ethiopian crisis. 
In the Korean case, the United States is an active participant in world 
politics and a member of the organization which determined that there 
should be community enforcement action; it enjoys a position which 
no single power enjoyed in the mid-thirties. At the very least, effective 
sanctions against Ethiopia would have required resolution and co- 
ordinated policies by Britain and France. The response to the Korean 
challenge was determined by a single power and in fact by a single 
man. 

President Truman had the enormous advantage of knowing how 
badly the choices of the Hoares and the Lavals had turned out in the 
1930’s. He made his fateful decision in a world in which the identity 
of the major aggressor seems unambiguously clear. His predecessors of 
the 1930’s lived in a world of three-sided conflict, a world in which 
destruction of the fascists might only play into the hands of the com- 
munists and vice versa. Six years of global strife and the continuing 
civil wars in China and Greece had blurred the formerly sharp distine- 
tions between war and peace and accustomed the American people to 
the idea of the limited use of force in peace. It was, therefore, easier 
for President Truman to act than it would have been for his pre- 
decessors.? The sanctions which he ordered, and for which he sought 
United Nations approval, did not have to wait upon the completion of 
international organization’s endless procedures. 


On the eve of the Korean crisis America still had an enormous 
unmobilized fighting potential. This meant that in the long run a 
more active policy in Asia could be pursued without at the same time 
weakening the American position in Europe. In the first months after 
June 1950, there was, undoubtedly, some diversion of fighting capacity 
away from Europe and toward Asia but, as it turned out, 1950 was 


to blame the Chinese for intervening. Such a policy seemed to me to be disastrous . . . 
far from weakening Communist influence in Asia [it was bound] to strengthen it 
immensely by making more and more Asians look to Communist China as the main 
defender of Asian freedom against White imperialism as represented by America and 
by any White country that allied itself with America in the Korean War. If Great 
Britain gets dragged into war with China by the Americans, I shall be on the side of 
China, and so, I believe, will be enough of my fellow-countrymen to make a deep 
rift in our national solidarity.” “As a Socialist Sees It," New Statesman and Nation, 
Vol. 41, February 3, 1951, p. 121. 

2 In one respect only does collective action against the Korean aggressor appear 
to pose difficulties for the security-minded powers greater than that against Mussolini. 
Because the Communist aggression was committed by Asians and repulsed largely by 
white troops, it presented the image to Asia of the white imperialists shooting liberty- 
loving Asians. Forceful action against Mussolini and in behalf of Ethiopia would have 
appeared to range the sanctioning powers unambiguously in opposition to the Axis 
imperialists. 
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not the year of crisis in Europe. If American strength had been fully 
mobilized and fully committed prior to the Korean crisis, any Ameri- 
can decision to respond in force to a challenge there would have had 
the most serious consequences for Western Europe which was still, in 
theory and in fact, viewed by United States leaders as the major arena 
in world polities. Because the Korean challenge triggered a gigantic 
American rearmament, it meant for Europe only a temporary delay 
in the up-building of defenses in Europe against the Soviet threat and 
resulted within the following eighteen months in an actual acceleration 
of the flow of men and munitions to Europe. The Korean war has 
thus again demonstrated that the emerging balance of power will be 
determined not so much by shifting the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
in one direction or another as it will by altering the level of mobiliza- 
tion in the Western world and more especially in the United States. 


One consequence of the Korean war for the relations between the 
countries of Western Europe and the United States has been to reduce 
the significance of previously existing differences over how to deal 
with colonial revolts. In Southeast Asia the United States had, prior 
to Korea, been putting pressure on the colonial powers to make con- 
cessions to the demands of native nationalism. In this area it was the 
United States which had had misgivings over the diversion of military 
strength away from Europe. So much economic and military strength 
was being drained off from Europe to suppress insurrection in Indo- 
China and Malaya that it could almost be said that the prime function 
of the ECA was to finance the deficits of the colonial powers in their 
remnants of empire in Southeast Asia. American pressure had in- 
fluenced the Dutch to yield in Indonesia, and the American govern- 
ment seemed to be critical of French efforts to appease local discontent 
in Indo-China. With the prolongation of the Korean war by Chinese 
intervention, the military struggle in Indo-China began to look more 
hopeful, while American exasperation toward Communists everywhere 
mounted. Therefore, the American government has moved closer to the 
French and British in seeing a military victory over Communist or 
Communist-inspired armed insurrectionists as a sine qua non to liqui- 
dating the heritage of colonialism.’ 


3 Cf. C. P. Fitzgerald, “Peace or War with China?’, Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 4, December 1951, page 341: “The Chinese have recognized the Vietminh regime, 
the Indians have refused to recognize French-sponsored Vietnam. For several years 
opinion in both the United States and Britain was highly critical of the French policy 
in Indochina. It was thought that what the British had done in India and Burma and 
the Dutch, more reluctantly, in Indonesia, the French should do in Indochina. Colonies 
were getting out of date. Now opinion is changing. It is claimed that the French war 
in Indochina is a part of the same struggle as the United Nations are waging in Korea, 
and the British in Malaya. The Chinese may well agree; in all of these countries 
Chinese aims are opposed by the Western Powers; in all they are supported by Russia.” 
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Europe is no doubt now convinced that the Korean war implies no 
abandonment by the United States of its European allies. It is still 
not altogether happy at some of the effects of that war which have 
been felt in Europe. The American failure to control inflation as the 
ponderous machinery of Korean-inspired rearmament began to move 
resulted in the spread of inflation to Europe. The American program 
of raw material stockpiling drove up raw material prices and still 
further altered the terms of trade which were already disadvantageous 
for countries whose standard of life depends upon the export of 
manufactured goods. When, on top of this, the pressure of events (and 
of the United States) seemed to require that European countries 
themselves embark upon a program of accelerated rearmament and 
acquiesce in the reconstitution at an early date of German military 
power, their discomfort was great.* 


To make matters worse, the United States seemed to be accepting 
the risk of enlarging the Korean hostilities into a world war too 
lightly. When Morgan Philips, secretary of the British Labour Party, 
declared that Prime Minister Attlee’s emergency trip to Washington in 
December, 1950, saved the world from a third world war, he revealed 
how widespread is the idea that the United States, with the bit in its 
teeth, is straining to embark upon a holy war. Even the recall of 
General MacArthur has failed to allay fears that ‘‘ Pentagon thinking”’ 
is dominant and that cooler heads in the Department of State are 
being excluded from high-level decision-making. 


There is thus a feeling that while things may yet work out 
satisfactorily, the peoples of Europe have been taken on a giddy ride 
in which the chariot of American policy has been driven unnecessarily 
close to the precipice of general war. Objectively, Europe’s military 
position may now be stronger than it would have been without the 
Korean war, but the domestic, political, and economic problems are 
now more pressing than they would have been if the time-table of 
rearmament had not been so suddenly moved up. 


4 A Bevanite statement of this point of view is as follows: “Europe as a whole 
and Britain in particular, have seen, in these past few months, their already difficult 
problem greatly intensified by rearmament. World rearmament and the capricious 
behavior of the U. S. stockpiling authorities have worsened the gap in prices between 
dollar and sterling raw materials. Shortages combined with the activities of U. S. lobbies 
have maintained and increased the prices of the dollar goods needed by the rest of the 
world. After Korea, the lunacies of the stockpiling authorities pushed up purchases of 
scarce raw materials at the wrong moment and created shortages and raised prices. 
Then in the summer and autumn, the time when increased American buying could have 
helped to reduce our loss of dollars, there was a virtual boycott by the stockpiling 
agencies on the import of certain sterling area materials. At home our own rearmament 
programme, pushed far beyond the economic capacity of the country, was holding back 
exports...” “The Truth About the Crisis,” Tribune, February 8, 1952, page 5. 
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As for the military consequences of the stalemate and protracted 
truce negotiations — these consequences must be distinguished from 
those resulting from general rearmament — the North Koreans must 
be recorded as having lost their war if their objective was to con- 
solidate the whole of Korea under Communist control, for the fighting 
front has stabilized north of the thirty-eighth parallel. The Chinese 
must also be recorded as having lost their war if their objective was 
to trade upon American and United Nations anxiety for a cease-fire 
in order to win concessions on the issues of Formosa and of admission 
to the United Nations. The Soviet Union must be recorded as having 
lost its war too, if its objective can be fairly described as having been 
to tie down American strength in East Asia while the curtain was 
going up on some new Soviet adventure elsewhere. 


In balance, then, the forces threatening the solidarity of the North 
Atlantic coalition released by a Communist attack in Korea, an area 
of considerably greater interest to America than to America’s NATO 
partners, have been more than compensated for by the greater willing- 
ness to sacrifice and to collaborate which a heightened sense of crisis 
has induced in the partners in the European struggle against Soviet 
domination. 


‘ 


THE POLITICAL SETTING OF AMERICAN POLICY 


by Lindsay Rogers 


“It is manifestly the duty of statesmen with whatever branch of 
the government they may be associated,’’ wrote Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘to 
study in a very serious spirit of public service the right accommodation 
of parts in this complex system of ours, the accommodation which will 
give the government its best force and synthesis.’’ The difficulty is 
that even though the right accommodations may be sometimes studied, 
the lessons are quickly forgotten. I propose to review in summary 
fashion certain weaknesses of the American governmental structure 
and some characteristics of the ruinous political climate in which the 
structure stands. The political setting of American foreign policy is 
insufficiently understood abroad and often ignored at home. 


In endeavoring to play the role of the leader of the free world — 
indeed in attempting to have any consistent foreign policy at all — the 
United States is heavily handicapped. It must use political machinery 
that has grave defects and is insufficiently protected from saboteurs. 
Of these defects the most discussed has of late years not had important 
consequences: the ability of thirty-three senators (one-sixteenth of the 
members of the Federal legislature who conceivably may come from 
the seventeen smallest states which contain not more than one-twelfth 
of the population of the country) to prevent the Senate from refusing 
advice and consent to the ratification of a treaty. 

Recent treaties have secured overwhelming approval, and, if in 
John Hay’s phrase it appeared that ‘‘thirty-four per cent of the Senate 
on the blackguard side of the question’’ would prevent ratification, 
the disaster could probably be avoided by an executive agreement 
approved by a joint resolution. But what John W. Davis once called 
‘*senatorial jealousy of senatorial prerogative and senatorial difficulty 
in making up two-thirds of the senatorial mind”’ still clogs the 
machinery when only a majority of the senatorial mind is in question. 
Moreover, the House of Representatives now plays a major instead of 
a minor part in foreign affairs and sometimes insists on writing its 
own lines. The congressional acting is always deliberate. 
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The House of Representatives is now a full partner, for interna- 
tional affairs have come to require far more legislation and more 
frequent appropriations than was previously the case. The Marshall 
Plan, the military assistance program, reciprocal trade agreements, the 
International Bank and the International Monetary Fund, Greek and 
Turkish aid, agreements that deal with aviation, health, labor condi- 
tions, narcotics, displaced persons, human rights —foreign affairs 
are no longer the exclusive preserve of the State Department. They 
cut across the interests of many other Washington departments and 
agencies and go before different congressional committees. Hence a 
general desire on the part of the Legislature to be assertive. Hence 
frequent attempts by Congress to play the role of tutor or governess. 

It is difficult if not impossible for a country to have an intelligent 
and consistent foreign policy when its legislature insists on giving 
directives to which any executive would object, irrespective of his party 
affiliations. This is peculiarly an American phenomenon. It results 
from a form of government that permits men to stay in office when 
they have lost the confidence of the legislature, that allots committee 
chairmanship by seniority, and that encourages parochialism. The 
phenomenon results also from the willingness of senators and repre- 
sentatives to be irresponsible on matters on which they are inadequately 
informed. Thus, in January, 1951, when there was great resentment 
about the entry of the Chinese Communist ‘‘volunteers’’ into the 
Korean war, the Senate by unanimous consent voted that the United 
Nations should immediately declare Red China an aggressor and that 
the Chinese Communist government should not be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. In May, when the United Nations 
Assembly had shown some reluctance to take the succeeding steps that 
the aggression-calling resolution logically demanded, both Houses of 
Congress cut parliamentary red tape. A resolution, passed with extra- 
ordinary celerity, demanded that the United Nations put an embargo 
on ‘rade with Communist China. In August, outraged by the Oatis 
eas., the Senate unanimously called for an embargo on trade with 
Czechoslovakia. 

When the House of Representatives voted to withhold financial 
assistance from the United Kingdom so long as the ‘‘partition’’ of 
Ireland was not corrected, that aberration was temporary. But in 1950, 
Congress rewrote the Far Eastern Assistance Act to include a grant 
to Nationalist China and in the Omnibus Appropriations Bill provided 
for a mandatory loan to Spain. The Administration accepts congres- 
sional intervention with little protest, not realizing that on this meat 
the congressional Caesar feeds in order to grow even greater. No other 
state in the Atlantic community has a legislature which is on occasions 
so irresponsibly assertive. 
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Moreover, it is only in the United States that constitutional and 
political arrangements invite a domestic war between the Executive 
and the Legislature. The political setting deteriorates when policy 
makers and policy critics in Washington ignore the fact that institu- 
tional barriers may hamper the formulation of a foreign policy that 
the country can unite in supporting. Even when a congressional barrier 
does not have to be razed, a president who wants to be re-elected or 
who wants his party to have a majority in Congress may think it 
necessary to reverse decisions on which the Executive Departments had 
been acting. Rightly or wrongly he does not feel that he can give his 
State Department terms of reference and then keep his hands off. As 
a statesman he should, but as a politician he is unwilling to count on 
the high probability that the public mind, seemingly uneasy, will in 
the end reach the correct conclusion. 

Thus, in May, 1950, Seeretary Acheson returned to Washington 
from Europe and confronted the task of persuading Congress that it 
should pass an adequate second arms program for Western Europe. 
The diplomatic correspondent of the New York Times took a dim view 
of the situation. Mr. James Reston wondered whether the White House 
‘‘will change the State Department’s tune for the duration of the 
Congressional election campaign.’’ In the ‘‘more political corners’’ of 
the Administration there was the feeling that only an overwhelmingly 
Democratic Congress would agree to the Administration’s proposal 
and that, therefore, ‘‘the thing to do is to win the election first.’’ The 
hope of winning an election had a great deal to do with determining 
the policy of the United States in respect of Palestine. Cabinet mem- 
bers may disagree with the President, but they must yield for the 
reason that, even though they may be outstanding personalities, they 
are, nevertheless, only the President’s servants. Rarely (Cordell Hull 
was almost a lone exception) do they have sufficient congressional 
backing to justify more than perfunctory protest. 

But if party considerations influence the Executive in deciding on 
foreign policies, they influence the Legislature as well. No election 
was in the offing when, in the ‘‘Great Debate’’ of 1951, critics hostile 
to the Administration raised the question of the constitutional authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief to send American troops abroad. They did 
this not because there was any merit in their contention but in order 
to embarrass the Executive. 

When he decided to commit American military forces in Korea 
and later when he wanted to send additional troops to Europe, Presi- 
dent Truman would have been well advised to follow the precedent 
that Woodrow Wilson set in April, 1914. Mexican soldiers had taken 
two Americans ashore at Tampico and put them under arrest. Mr. 
Wilson decided to act and went before Congress to inform it of his 
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decision. ‘‘I therefore come,’’ he said, ‘‘to ask your approval that I 
should use the armed forces of the United States in such ways and 
to such extent as... may be necessary to obtain . . . the fullest recogni- 
tion of the rights and dignity of the United States, even amidst the 
distressing conditions now unhappily obtaining.’’ Both Houses passed 
an approving resolution by large majorities. 

By acquiescence and by providing funds, Congress approved the 
intervention in Korea, but it would have been much better if President 
Truman had taken action similar to that taken by President Wilson 
in 1914. When President Truman insisted that he had constitutional 
authority to send additional divisions to Europe there was a four- 
months debate on whether Congress would agree or whether it would 
attempt to limit the authority. On the point of constitutional power, 
Mr. Truman was correct, but he was unwise to think that his amour 
propre was a sufficient prop to support him in his unwillingness to 
make the implementation of the Atlantic Treaty a joint enterprise. 

In another respect Congress behaves differently from the legisla- 
tures of our allies. It fails to realize that tolerance of misbehavior by 
its members permits those who formulate foreign policy to be terrorized 
and thus indirectly damages the interests of the United States. I refer 
to ‘‘witch hunting’’ which is a phenomenon observable only in Wash- 
ington and, in a much more extreme form, in totalitarian countries. 
Successive committees on un-American activities have done a great 
deal of spasmodic smearing, but the evil did not assume great propor- 
tions until February, 1950, when Senator McCarthy made a speech at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, charging that there were 205 Communists 
in the State Department and that Mr. Acheson knew it. 

For the enlargement of McCarthyism from small beginnings, 
President Truman and the party leaders in the Senate bear some 
responsibility. On several occasions the President used the phrase ‘‘red 
herring.’’ The State Department issued vigorous denials but thereafter 
was languid. It seemed to be hoping that Senator McCarthy would turn 
his attention to other fields. A State Department Loyalty Board was 
set up but it was not realized that even though the Board’s personnel 
was able and high minded, its decisions would not be accepted by 
Senator McCarthy and other witch hunters. Perhaps it was cowed by 
a later charge of an androgynous streak, but the Department should 
have insisted to the President and to Congress that its personnel 
against whom anything had been alleged be investigated by a tribunal 
outside of the Administration and the Legislature. Perhaps Secretary 
Acheson thought his standing with Congress was so low that he should 
not be bold, but Congress could hardly have refused such a request if 
it had been insisted upon promptly and reiterated vigorously. Instead 
Senator Tydings chaired a sub-committee of the Committee on Foreign 
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Relations, and its labors affronted those who thought there was some- 
thing in the charges and saddened those who believed that the State 
Department was as free from subversive elements as is reasonably 
possible for any agency with a personnel of several thousands. 

To a criticism of men in the highest positions there can be no 
objection. They are a proper target for charges even though they may 
be more extreme than the facts justify. As Jeremy Bentham has said: 


The military functionary is paid for being shot at. The civil 
functionary is paid for being spoken and written at. The soldier 
who will not face musquetry is one sort of coward. The civilian who 
will not endure obloquy is another. Better he be defamed even 
though it be ever so unjustly than that by a breach of duty any 
sinister profit sought should be reaped or, it may be added, 
tenure of office prolonged. 


With this there can be no quarrel but it is improper for a legis- 
lature to demand to know the views of the underlings who have advised 
their politically responsible superiors. During the MacArthur hearings 
senators wished to know who had drafted a December 23, 1949 policy 
information paper on Formosa. Senator Knowland wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State and asked for the names of the officials, but Mr. Acheson 
refused the information and said that ‘‘the responsibility is mine and 
I fully accept it.’’ That did not satisfy some senators. Their curiosity 
was much as if the directors of a corporation that had lost an important 
lawsuit insisted on seeing the preliminary memoranda of the junior 
clerks, found them deficient in the light of subsequent developments, 
blamed the disaster on the memoranda, and were indifferent to the 
errors of judgment of the senior partners who, relying on or ignoring 
the memoranda, had prepared the briefs and argued the case. 

It may be that in its White Paper on China — United States 
Relations with China — the State Department editors made a mistake 
in publishing reports from Foreign Service officers in the field, some 
of whom took a dim view of the efficiency and honesty of the Chiang 
regime. A half a dozen years later, the officers and their views were 
anathema to Chiang’s senatorial idolators, although to others the 
officers seemed to have been intelligent and their points of view worthy 
of statement. A civil servant should not be compelled to work in a 
shadow of uneasiness because what he reports to his superiors may see 
the light of day and come under hostile eyes. He should not be com- 
pelled to be mindful, while he is writing, of the judgment that outside 
critics might bring to bear. Indeed, after the witch hunting had been 
in progress for some time and after inquiring senators had become 
curious about the original authorship of documents, it was reported 
that Foreign Service officers, on returning from their posts, supple- 
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mented their written communications orally and made observations 
that they did not wish to become known outside the departmental 
hierarchy. 

In the MacArthur inquiry there was an effort to make the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff lay their thinking bare. This was dangerous but not 
nearly so much so as in the case of the Foreign Service officers. When 
the issue is one of civil-military relationships and of assigning respon- 
sibility for decisions on policy, then the differing opinions that have 
been expressed by the Services and by Cabinet members are germane 
to the apportionment of blame. Thus, in 1916-17, when the British 
Parliament investigated the failure of the Dardanelles Expedition, the 
Commission it set up properly insisted on knowing how far the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and his service adviser, the First Sea Lord, 
were in agreement on the plans that the First Lord (Winston 
Churchill) had persuaded the British Cabinet to approve. The British 
Commission was not concerned with forging political thunderbolts but 
only with assigning responsibility. Hence it made public only what was 
essential in order that its report should command public confidence 
and not lead future service. advisers to think that they should be 
constantly aware that the papers they prepared or the advice they 
gave might have to withstand scrutiny by hostile legislative inquisitors. 

The British Parliament was satisfied to have the Dardanelles 
disaster investigated by an impartial commission which met in private. 
The ‘‘grand inquest’’ into General MacArthur’s dismissal was con- 
ducted in private also, but all of the testimony was immediately 
released to the press after certain military information had been cut 
out. The rest of the free world was amazed and dismayed by the 
spectacle of Cabinet members, military chiefs, and iesser personages 
disclosing to the public differences of opinion within the United States 
Government and between that Government and its allies on the 
strategy of a war still being waged and on the foreign policy that had 
preceded the war. 

In a statement issued after the conclusion of the MacArthur hear- 
ings, the Senate committee declared that ‘‘to those critics of our form 
of government who contend that public discussion of such matters 
creates dissent and breeds confusion we have a simple answer. Those 
who are still privileged to breathe the air of freedom utilize such 
discussion as a means to temper the steel of national determination and 
unity.’’ The rhetoric is good, but if the ‘‘steel of national determina- 
tion’’ was tempered it was in respect of what General Bradley called 
the ‘‘wrong war, at the wrong place, with the wrong enemy, and at 
the wrong time.’’ As for the State Department, its steel turned out 
to be iron that was malleable. 

The Department was obsequious before congressional critics 
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whom it knew to be wrong, and it put itself in bondage to a senatorial 
minority. Secretary Acheson went so far as to promise that we would 
attempt to prevent the seating of a Chinese Communist representative 
on the Seeurity Council and would take to the International Court the 
question of whether we could use a veto. He failed to remind the 
Senate Committees that the United Nations Assembly, largely at the 
insistence of the United States, had passed a resolution declaring that 
passing on credentials of members of the Security Council was not a 
proper matter for a veto. 


**An inability to remain quiet,’’ wrote Walter Bagehot, ‘‘is one 
of the conspicuous failings of mankind.’’ American foreign policy is 
resolved and unresolved in a country that has too many statesmen and 
generals with this failing and that is surfeited with ghostwriters, news- 
print, and radio channels. The President and his Cabinet members do 
far more speaking than do their British counterparts and this despite 
the fact that the latter must appear on the floor of the House of 
Commons and do a great deal of talking there. In Washington, more- 
over, loquacity is practiced by political small fry who in London, say, 
would get no hearing save from those present. The newspapers, 
limited in size, would have to omit their words no matter how wise 
they seemed to be, and the British Broadcasting Corporation is hos- 
pitable only to the politically eminent. 


In Great Britain, moreover, the generals and admirals do far less 
public speaking than do our own generals and admirals. To be 
sure, in Washington the Chiefs of Staff and their principal assistants 
have to testify before congressional committees. But a spate of 
epauletted memoirs, a natural and proper chronicling of great victories 
on land and sea and in the air, has apparently abrogated the old and 
wise rule that men in uniform should be reticent. Generals and ad- 
mirals now make it their business to attempt to educate public opinion 
or to make speeches or write articles about how well or poorly advanced 
their plans are for winning future military and naval victories. 


“It doesn’t matter what we say,’’ Lord Melbourne warned as a 
Cabinet meeting was ending, ‘‘but we must all say the same thing.’’ 
That maxim seems to be unknown in Washington. Even the President 
has said one thing in a speech and has contradicted himself in a press 
conference a few hours later. An offhand and misinterpreted remark 
about the atom bomb and military operations in Korea brought 
Mr. Attlee post-haste to Washington in December, 1950. A Secretary of 
Defense boldly announced that the United States can take on Russia 
alone ‘‘with one hand tied behind its back’’ and the next day one of 
the Chiefs of Staff bemoans the ‘‘hideous gap’’ between the strength 
of Western Europe and Russian might, or says that the United States 
Air Force is operating ‘‘on a shoe-string.”’ 
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It would be tedious to give examples of public utterances that 
have puzzled or alarmed our allies. ‘‘ Political speeches cannot always 
be the subject of exact analysis,’’ wrote an able historian of the Paris 
Peace Conference; ‘‘they necessarily possess a vagueness and general- 
ized aspect which unsuit them for diplomatic interpretation.’’? The 
writer was referring to some of Woodrow Wilson’s speeches and their 
imprecision in respect of the terms that he envisaged for the peace 
settlement. ‘‘Open covenants of peace openly arrived at,,’’ for example, 
was a phrase suitable perhaps to strike the ear of listeners, but if it 
had been put in a diplomatic note it would have stood out as incon- 
gruent. 

Even as cautious a man as General Bradley, in discussing ‘‘ United 
States Military Policy, 1950’’ (not in a speech but for the October, 
1950, issue of The Reader’s Digest), alarmed some of our allies. After 
speaking of French operations in Indo-China and noting that the 
French had not asked for American troops but that we were sending 
military equipment, General Bradley went on to say: 


There are numerous other areas of potential ‘‘local wars’’ in 
Asia. Among them are Siam, Burma, Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, and 
Turkey .. . Two principles should guide us in our attitude toward 
all such local wars: (1) We will recommend aid only to those 
peoples who are willing to fight Communist aggression. (2) We 
will refuse absolutely to allow local wars to divert us unduly from 
our central task. They must not be allowed to consume so much of 
our manpower and resources as to destroy our strength and imperil 
our victory in a world war. (italics in the original) 


Turkey was so alarmed that special emissaries had to pay visits and 
give reassurances. 

In addition to muddling the public mind in the United States and 
alarming our allies, too many voices may have another harmful con- 
sequence. The Soviet Union may misinterpret what is said, particularly 
in view of the fact that translations raise more special difficulties. 
No one nowadays seems to remember Theodore Roosevelt’s advice: 
‘“Speak softly and carry a big stick.’’ We shout when we have only a 
switch, and we do not heed a maxim that in this context must be 
slightly modified: Suaviter in verbo, fortiter in re. The danger of 
truculent talk is three-fold: it alarms our allies, it may persuade the 
Soviet leaders to conclude that we are lying when we say that our 
intentions are peaceful, and it may make us shout ourselves into a war 
that no one wants. Wild talk by the Executive and members of Con- 


1 Harold W. V. Temperley, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris (London, 
1920-24). 
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gress and newspaper editors in 1898 was in large measure responsible 
for our making war on Spain. 

Since 1945 it has been a well known and saddening fact that our 
European allies are distrustful — not of our good intentions, but of 
our constancy, our judgment, and our tacties. To this distrust there is 
added the instinctive dislike resulting from the fact that Western 
Europe, once mighty and relatively prosperous, now lives on American 
largesse. What I have been saying about the unfavorable political 
setting is inadequately understood by our allies, but they do see its 
results in policies that we suddenly announce, unexpectedly modify, 
or insist must be immutable. Our partners know that we have had 
small experience of international negotiations where the stakes are 
highest — peace or war — and that we have had no experience as a 
member of an alliance. 

When we undertook our first military intervention in Europe in 
1917, it was as one of the ‘‘allied’’ and ‘‘associated’’ powers. We 
plainly indicated that we were not joining the Triple Entente and 
were preserving our diplomatic independence. When we went to war 
in 1941, the unique and successful relationship between President 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill prevented the State Department from 
acquiring much experience in working with the foreign offices of our 
allies. Our relations with Great Britain were conducted by the White 
House and No. 10 Downing Street. The fact that the State Department 
was limited to a subordinate role had harmful effects in failing to 
check Mr. Roosevelt’s propensity for imprecision. And there was 
another loss: the State Department missed the schooling which, for 
many years, had been the lot of the British Foreign Office and the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

Furthermore, the new alliance included only one planet; the other 
members were satellites. To be sure, Mr. Acheson has declared that we 
do not look upon our allies as satellites, and our allies dislike to seem 
to revolve around us, but the facts are that they do so. Should not this 
suggest greater forbearance than on occasions we have shown? Perhaps 
our intransigence sometimes has a psychological explanation. The State 
Department is so browbeaten by Congress that it becomes bold in 
dealing with our allies. Representatives and senators live in the fear 
of being repudiated by their constituencies and are dissatisfied by the 
compromises that they must make on legislation and appropriations. 
They compensate by sharing with Dr. Johnson a dislike of all foreign- 
ers. In short, in one respect the United States is still isolationist — we 
want to go it alone and the others can follow. Our allies know that we 
have on our side whatever truth there is in the adage ‘‘He who pays 
the piper can call the tunes.’’ But to this they have an answer that is 
not without merit: ‘‘The one who has had long experience in playing 
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the pipe may know more about the tunes than does the newcomer who 
does the paying.”’ 

Until his removal, General MacArthur was perhaps the principal 
irritant to our allies. It was foreign to their experience that a general 
in the field should be permitted such independence of the military 
establishment at home and allowed to roam at will in political pastures. 
That irritation ceased with the change of command, but there was a 
new irritation in that the civil side of the government of the United 
States seemed to be accepting some of the MacArthur views that it had 
ruled out while he had continued as Supreme Commander. In respect 
of Western Europe, the principal differences of opinion have been on 
the rearmament of Germany, East-West trade, the bringing of Turkey 
and Greece into the Atlantic Alliance, and American economic and 
military aid to Spain. 

Addressing the English-Speaking Union in London, after his 
appointment as Supreme Commander, General Eisenhower noted the 
presence of some men with whom, during the war, he had had ‘‘argu- 
ments hotly sustained and of long duration.’’ Decisions were reached 
without ‘‘calamitous results because those at odds did not find it 
necessary to seek justification for their personal views in a public hue 
and cry.’’ General Eisenhower added that ‘‘a more personal reason for 
this expression of satisfaction is a later conclusion that my own posi- 
tion in the arguments was not always right.’’ The political setting in 
Washington is not hospitable to admissions of fallibility. A State 
Department inexperienced in la haute politique, sometimes influenced 
against its will by the President, and. always fearful of Congress acts 
impetuously and then is reluctant to admit error. 

General MacArthur and senators say that if our allies do not wish 
to agree, ‘‘we can go it alone.’ They should remember the maxim of 
La Rochefoucauld: ‘‘It is a great folly to insist on being wise all 
alone.’’ And who knows but what some future historian, burrowing in 
the files at Foggy Bottom, may not come on a British note which 
quotes the words that Cromwell addressed to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland: ‘‘I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think 
it possible you may be mistaken.’’ 


SHARING THE BURDEN 


by Stanley D. Blum 


No analysis of the Korean war can escape the conclusion that 
the United States has furnished the overwhelming bulk of the materiel 
and combat troops to the United Nations contingent and has sustained 
at least ninety per cent of the casualties (United Nations troops do 
not include South Koreans). In public forums, in the United Nations 
General Assembly, and in congressional committee rooms, the United 
States Government has dwelt specifically on the issue of how the 
burden should be shared in Korea. The Administration has been com- 
pelled to take notice of sentiment critical of the contributions of other 
United Nations Members to the fighting forces in Korea and has 
made it known officially that the United States desires greater con- 
tributions. Through organs of press, administration, and legislature, 
Americans in effect have said, ‘‘The United Nations has failed. If 
America is to be the only country to make a real showing in Korea, 
then collective security is a bust. The United States has been the 
only nation to carry its share of the load.”’ 

It might be asserted that this dissatisfaction is only minor. It 
no longer exists in the same degree as was evidenced a year ago, and 
it might be only a ‘‘symptom’’ of greater frustration at not having 
achieved a resounding, decisive military victory over a ‘‘backward’’ 
Asian nation. 

Such a ‘‘symptom,’’ however, should not be ignored. While its 
immediate cause may be attributed to unrequited expectations, a 
cause-effect analysis of our problem should be carried further; and 
because it is a political issue, we should fit it into a political frame- 
work. Fitting the ‘‘burden’’ issue into such a framework, we may 
then recognize more meaningful implications of this ‘‘symptom’’ if it 
should reappear in the future. In our study we shall find in close 
connection such concepts as collective security and wartime coalition 
relationships. 


Collective security is an old concept. In the post-World War II 
period it has come to take on special significance when linked with 
the United Nations Organizations. More recently it has come to be 
discussed within the Political and Security Committee of the General 
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Assembly as a part of the ‘‘Collective Measures’’ discussions and the 
United States-sponsored ‘‘Uniting For Peace’’ resolution. The Amer- 
ican delegate, Benjamin V. Cohen, speaking last January in this Com- 
mittee, stated : 


All of us have a stake in collective action . . . it is a matter of 
self-interest for each of us to contribute to any such action as 
much as we can ... only thus can we make more nearly equitable 
the sharing of the burden and the sacrifice.’ 


Our policy statements certainly do not aver, nor should any such 
assertion be allowed to stand unchallenged, that collective security has 
worked in Korea; but it must be admitted that the United States, or 
at least the great majority of its citizens, expected more support than 
was received from the fifty-one other Members of the United Nations 
who originally endorsed the collective action. Although making no 
claims of success, however, our policy statements avoided specific men- 
tion of lack of success. This avoidance nurtured our belief that collec- 
tive action in Korea would be accompanied shortly by an equitable 
sharing of the burden and sacrifices of modern warfare. When our 
hopes proved ill-founded, expectation turned into frustration, and mis- 
understanding arose between ourselves and our allies. Thus, it should 
be clear that one of the greatest dangers in the collective security sys- 
tem lies in the supposition that the system is operating when, in fact, 
it is not. 

The idea of collective security is itself an alternative to the course 
often chosen by warring nations in the past, one of action on a limited- 
partnership basis. In World War I, military cooperation with our 
allies was on a very self-conscious plane. We were determined that 
our role in the defeat of Germany should be properly recognized. 
General Pershing did not consider merging any of his forces with 
those of our European allies. 


An inter-Allied row in which ‘‘sharing’’ came to be a vocal issue 
was the Anglo-French controversy over the Middle East, where the 
only Western European troops in the fighting had been British. In 
anticipation of a division of spoils to follow the break-up of the Otto- 
man Empire, the French had ‘‘staked out’’ a claim to Syria. When 
the fighting was over, the British, saddled with promises to Arabs 
and Zionists, raised the question, ‘‘Do the French deserve Syria?’’ 
But France had not expected to have to deploy troops in Palestine or 
Mesopotamia in order to have her claim validated. Although France 
eventually received clear title to the Mandate over Syria, Great Britain 


1B. V. Cohen, Collective Security Under Law, Dept. of State Bull. XXVI, 
January 21, 1952, pp. 98-102. 
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did not acquiesce until after bad feeling, growing out of disputes over 
equitable rewards for services rendered, had arisen. 

Germany’s lightning campaign of 1939 found America unpre- 
pared for the role she was later to play. Until December 7, 1941, we 
contributed to the general effort as best we could, mainly through 
Lend-Lease, but our sacrifices and our demands for recognition were 
few. After Pearl Harbor, this situation changed, and the United States 
made sure that its achievements did not go unnoticed. However, dur- 
ing the campaigns in North Africa and the Mediterranean, our de- 
mands for full credit did not interfere with the feeling of good-fellow- 
ship and the ‘‘share and share alike’’ attitude which existed between 
us and the British. Americans had not forgotten the Battle of Britain, 
nor did Britons forget Bataan. Along with this recognition of mutual 
sacrifice, the fact. that national contributions to the war effort were 
arranged in relative secrecy added to the comradely atmosphere. Con- 
trast this with the public appeals for troops for Korea. 

As the war drew to a close, the United States and Great Britain 
encountered some difficulty in determining which partner would re- 
ceive credit for the massive blows directed against Germany in the 
West, ‘‘credit’’ in these operations being dependent upon conceptions 
of who did the work —- who bore the burden.” Still later, its resent- 
ment against the sudden discontinuance of Lend-Lease in 1945 indi- 
eated that the British public had failed to equate its Heinkel and V-1 
ordeal with the sacrifices of the Americans under OPA. 


In 1950, as in 1939, the outbreak of war found the United States 
ill-prepared. Three events —the Soviet attainment of the A-bomb, 
the elimination of the Nationalist Chinese Government from the main- 
land of Asia, and the Soviet peace offensive — seem to have been suf- 
ficient cause for the American Government to decide, in 1949, to re- 
build our armed forces.* As is obvious from the early record of the 
Korean fighting, and from General MacArthur’s report to the Se- 
curity Council,* the rebuilding process was not complete in the early 
summer of 1950. Hampering the rebuilding process was Secretary of 
Defense Johnson’s ‘‘muscle’’ program, which found staff, planning, 


2 Although full unity was the accepted picture at the time, the memoirs of the 
participants and accounts of close observers tell a different tale. Perhaps the inception 
of this controversy is marked by Ralph Ingersoll’s Top Secret (New York, 1946). 
The recent publication of Charles Wilmot’s The Struggle for Europe (New York, 
1952) indicates that the arguments are not yet concluded. 


3 R. H. Rovere and A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., The General and the President (New 


York, 1951), p. 237. The decision was embodied in National Security Council 
Paper No. 68. 


4 U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed Services and Foreign Relations, 
The Military Situation in the Far East, Hearings, Eighty-Second Congress, first ses- 
sion, August 17, 1951, p. 3387. 
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and logistical echelons adequate, but which found neither ‘‘fat’’ nor 
‘*muscle’’ in the lower combat and combat support echelons.’ Of the 
eleven and one-half divisions available on June 24, 1950, seven were 
eventually committed to the Korean action. We threw in over half of 
our ground combat strength, which, we felt, should have been enough 
to win in Korea. It wasn’t. This fact, added to the involvement else- 
where in Asia of our two major Western allies, explains much of our 
initial disappointment with the free world’s defense of South Korea. 

Underestimating the strength of the North Korean forces, our 
thinking on both sides of the Pacific had taken the view that two 
ground divisions (U.S.) would be sufficient to halt the attack. We, 
therefore, went in under false expectations as to the difficulty of the 
job. Because of this, at the beginning we did not make it sufficiently 
clear to our supporters within the United Nations that we would need 
more than moral backing. Consequently, other nations were not pre- 
pared for later insistent American demands for combat forces. Thus, 
although we were working under the United Nations, and although 
our requests for troops were made only through that body, not directly 
through diplomatic channels, this struggle took on a ‘‘contribution’’ 
pattern similar to that of previous wars, with all the drawbacks of 
coalition politics. In the view of the United States Government, Eu- 
rope was the vital zone on the Soviet perimeter. United States policy 
on the conduct of the Korean war was brought into line with this view; 
Korea, therefore, had to be a limited war. 


Between our coalition policies and the expectations of the Amer- 
ican public, there existed a void. First, Americans expected that the 
other free nations would enter the Korean conflict as willingly as the 
United States had entered it. Secondly, Americans expected too much 
of themselves, considering their own state of preparedness and the 
actual strength of the North Koreans. When the difficulties of the job 
became fully apparent, when we had to commit great portions of our 
armed strength, when our allies revealed themselves as being unwilling 
or unable to contribute forces on a large scale, the void widened. 

John Foster Dulles has termed the American war symbol ‘‘a 
gigantic prize fight.’’ When Americans go to war they want a ‘‘knock- 
eut’’ blow — total victory. In the case of the Korean war, however, 
neither the United States nor its allies was either prepared or will- 
ing to make a total effort. The desires of the American people, con- 
sequently, were frustrated, and controversies arose. 


As early as September, 1950, an international conference of news- 
paper editors was told that the United States was bearing most of the 


5 June 24, 1950, found the United States Army with its combat forces at two- 
thirds strength. 
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cost in the fighting and probably would bear the bulk of the cost of 
reconstruction. It was implied that we would be reluctant to see this 
continue. The Chinese intervention provided the next impetus to the 
vocalization of opinion. The Hearst-MeCormick press cried out in- 
dignantly against the ‘‘betrayal’’ by our ‘‘fair-weather’’ European 
friends. Even the more moderate segments of the press editorialized 
that help in Korea had been slow in coming. The public and press 
of the United States were not long after plunged into the ‘‘Great 
Debate’’ by the pronouncements of ex-Ambassador Kennedy and ex- 
President Hoover. In a consistent manner Senator Wherry proposed 
a limitation on the President’s power to dispatch troops to Europe 
(in June, 1950, he had raised a similar question over Korea). Since 
the Chinese intervention and resultant complications came at a time 
when people in America were accustomed to forget their cares, this 
insistent demand on their attention was an unwelcomed Christmas 
present. 


The first ‘‘era of bad feeling’’ was to prove only a sub-peak in 
the crises which gave vocal force to dissatisfied opinion on equality 
of sacrifice. The highest peak, and the last, arrived with the replace- 
ment of General MacArthur. President Truman’s action in relieving 
his Supreme Commander touched off a turbulent storm of emotion’ 
which was soon followed by a meticulous spelling out of opinion on 
how the burden was being shared. 


Even while our policies were being scrutinized in detail and crit- 
ical opinion of our allies was being voiced (chiefly from the Republi- 
ean side of the committees), a reaction was setting in. In news 
weeklies, in ‘‘slick’’ publications, and in academic quarterlies, real con- 
cern was being shown over western unity. Some weeks later, the 
talks on a cease-fire began and the ‘‘burden’’ issue shifted away from 
Korea and toward Europe. 


The concept of collective security has had to be re-examined. In 
its ‘‘universal’’ sense, applying in wide scope to all forms of inter- 
national violence anywhere in the world, collective security is not a 
reality. The accomplishments of the United States in Trieste in 1946, 
in Greece and Turkey in 1947, and in the Berlin Blockade in 1948-49 
may show a consistent policy. But resolute unilateral action is not 
collective security. As Secretary Acheson stated in September, 1950, 
‘‘The United Nations must move forward energetically to develop a 
more adequate system of collective security.’’® To this end, the Col- 


6 New York Times, September 30, 1950. Reported by Kenneth Campbell. 


7 This period is admirably described in Chapter One of The General and the Pres- 
ident, entitled “The Second Coming of Douglas MacArthur.” 


8 New York Times, September 21, 1950. 
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lective Security Resolution, approved January 8, 1952, in the United 
Nations, is a first step. 


While it should have been obvious that a working universal secur- 
ity system did not exist, the United States did not raise this point in 
the last week of June, 1950. The omission misled the American public 
into believing that collective security did exist, and the misconception 
was allowed to continue. Those responsible for statements of United 
States policy did not clear the air. Confusion and discord have arisen 
among al] nations pursuing joint aims in war. Since past mistakes 
may help us in future decisions, attention should be called to the 
divergence between public opinion on the burden issue and enuncia- 
tion of United States policy. Nations wishing to keep their polities 
viable should make careful estimates of what their publics expect 


from potential allies. Policy statements should be in accord with such 
estimates. 


When Senator Connally irascibly warned France that she could 
not rely upon the United States both to defend her and to aid her 
financially, he was doing more than flaying a foreign ally who could 
not respond in a committee room of the United States Senate.® The 
Senator might have been thinking about re-election possibilities; he 
might have been pointing up the whole controversy over foreign aid 
and its resultant impact upon the American domestic economy; he 
might have been interfering in France’s internal affairs. 


Notwithstanding their numerous interpretations and shadings, 
Senator Connally’s remarks are useful in emphasizing the underlying 
problems once more. We are not able to command our allies or even 
to draw from them, according to our own ‘‘reasonable’’ desires, ex- 
penditures in the matter of arms, money, and men. We have not yet 
**won’’ the war in Korea nor have we ‘‘secured’’ the North Atlantic 
region. Failure to achieve immediate solutions to these problems 
draws attention from the essential goal, the construction and main- 
tenance of a strong, stable coalition. This coalition, if kept together, 
would have a potentially greater strength than its individual parts. 
Coalition politics, however, demand patience and skill. Here, consid- 
eration of the ‘‘burden’’ issue applicable to Korea makes its connec- 
tion with more numerous ‘‘burden-sharing’’ issues which the United 
States faces on a world-wide basis. In order that we may proceed 
from our estimates of the situation — our approximations of reality — 
to policy goals by means of rationally conceived programs, we must 
face up to the increased complexities of no-peace, no-war coalition 
polities. 


® New York Times, March 4, 1952. Reported by W. S. White. 
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INDO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


by Charles H. Heimsath 


The fund of misunderstanding created between the United States 
and India by certain aspects of the Korean war only now, in 1952, is 
being overcome. The harsh Indian criticism and attacks on American 
and United Nations policies in Korea were matched by similarly strong 
American responses, all of which, one year ago, seemed capable of 
permanently damaging the chances of achieving firm Indo-American 
friendship. In the excitement and disappointment caused by India’s 
failure to support United States policies toward China and North 
Korea, many Americans tended to forget that initially India had agreed 
with the Security Council’s decision to use collective action to deter 
the North Korean aggressor. 

India voted for the original Security Council Resolution of June 
25 which condemned North Korea and called for a cease-fire and 
withdrawal of invading troops. India abstained on the June 27 
Resolution, calling for collective military support of South Korea, 
because of a lack of instructions; this abstention was probably caused 
by official hesitation to take such a major step. However, on June 29, 
Prime Minister Nehru notified the United Nations of the Indian 
Government’s acceptance of the second resolution. Because India is 
committed to a foreign policy of independent decision on each inter- 
national issue as it comes up, her support was extraordinarily grati- 
fying to American and Western statesmen who initiated the historic 
precedent. India’s acceptance of the two resolutions followed logically 
from the fact that she had earlier supported the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea (whose chairman was an Indian) 
and the General Assembly’s recognition of the Republic of Korea as 
the only lawful government in Korea; India did not, however, extend 
her own recognition to the South Korean Government. Prime Minister 
Nehru declared on July 7: 


In the context of evenis the Security Council had no alter- 
native but to declare North Korea the aggressor and subsequently 
call upon the members of the United Nations to meet this armed 
attack and restore international peace. Whatever justification 
might be advanced for this aggression and whatever might have 
preceded it may have some importance, but it does not take away 
from the fact of a well planned aggression.! 


India abstained, however, on the Security Council authorization 


1 India Today, August 1950 (Issued by India League of America). 
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of the United States to name a United Nations commander in Korea; ’ 
she said she regarded this resolution as being addressed to countries 
providing armed forces, and India was not in a position to supply 
troops (because of her military involvement in Kashmir). Furthermore, 
India did not support the American move to isolate Formosa from any 
possible Communist attack; Nehru stated that India’s approval ex- 
tended only to the United Nations objective of hurling back the 
aggressors. 

From the first, India strongly urged that the ‘‘new’’ China be 
brought into the United Nations and that the Russian delegate return 
to the Security Council, since, it was felt, any solution to the Korean 
problem depended upon the agreement of these countries. India con- 
sistently held that mediation of the dispute, with the participation of 
all the powers involved, was of primary importance, although no 
method was suggested for overcoming the North Korean refusal to 
deal with the United Nations. The United States did not object to 
efforts at mediation, but India’s attitude on the admission of Red 
China received a considerable amount of unfavorable comment in } 
America. India had recognized the Peiping Government on December 
30, 1949, shortly before Great Britain extended its recognition to the 
new regime. Nehru made it plain that although he considered the 
Nationalist Government corrupt and unable to solve China’s problems, 
he did not recognize the ‘‘new’’ Chinese government on the basis of 
Indian approval of the regime; rather, he said, ‘‘It was a recognition ; 
of stark reality,’’ and China should not under any government be 
isolated from the world.? As events developed in Korea and as the 
United Nations forces began to take the initiative, American statesmen 
realized that the chief obstacle they faced in reaching agreement with 
Nehru on policies for Korea was the issue of Communist China. 

Even before the Korean dispute, India and the United States had 
been in serious conflict over the issue of Communist China’s admission | 
to the United Nations; the Indian representatives and their Prime 
Minister concentrated on ‘‘the reluctance and hesitation’’ of the 


—_ 


. United States ‘‘to accept the great change that has come over Asia,’’ 
while Americans felt that Indians were all too willing to accept this 
change without recognizing its implications for the independence of t 
South Asian nations. Whatever the merits of India’s case might have } 


been, it is clear that a knowledge of her attitude toward Communist 
China is crucial for an understanding of her position on Korea. Aside 
from the fact that Indians understandably have a sympathy for the 
Chinese and their publicly announced efforts to modernize their 
economy and provide a better standard of living for the lower classes, 


2 New York Times, October 17, 1950. 
3 New York Herald Tribune, January 25, 1951. 
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elementary national interest demands that India remain on friendly 
terms with her powerful neighbor. Rightly or wrongly, Nehru and 
most Indians believe that China is essentially independent, though at 
present closely following policies which coincide with Moscow’s. Nehru 
has held that the Peiping Government is supported by the great 
majority of the Chinese people and for that reason should be admitted 
to the United Nations. 

Some months before the Chinese intervention in Korea, Nehru, on 
July 12, initiated a unique and widely publicized effort to end the 
Korean war peacefully by appealing directly to Marshal Stalin, Prime 
Minister Attlee, and Secretary of State Acheson. Stalin replied on July 
15, welcoming this ‘‘peace initiative,’’ since Nehru had made it clear 
that he regarded Communist China’s admission to the United Nations 
as a prerequisite for a peaceful settlement. Three days later Acheson 
wrote on behalf of the President and himself that the Korean question 
should not be made contingent on any other matter, and that Red 
China’s position should be decided ‘‘on its merits’’ and not by the 
pressure of war. Nehru answered in part, ‘‘I do not think that the 
admission of China now would be an encouragement of aggression,’ 
a statement which many Americans considered unrealistic. According 
to James Reston, Nehru later urged Acheson to favor unconditional 
admission of the Peiping Government ‘‘as an act of faith.’” 

Prime Minister Nehru’s communications placed the United States 
in the highly negative position of being forced to turn down an offer 
of peaceful mediation which Russia already had accepted. If Nehru 
had been anxious to embarrass the United States and openly support 
Russia’s and Communist China’s cause, he could not have found a 
more effective means of doing so. Undoubtedly Stalin’s acceptance of 
the offer was premised on the knowledge that the United States would 
turn it down; why, then, could Nehru not also foresee the American 
response? He, too, must have been aware of United States un- 
willingness to recognize Peiping under pressure of the Korean war. 
The answer to this probably lies in a dispatch from New Delhi: 
‘*Nehru’s solicitude for Communist China may happen to suit Stalin’s 
purposes very well just now, but it is not for Stalin that Nehru is 
doing this. It is for India.’ Nehru, aware or not of the consequences 
to America’s position in the eyes of the world, was acting from a 
purely national point of view. He wanted above all else to end the 
Korean war and the threat of a world war because, as many Indians 
have pointed out, an independent and democratie India could not hope 


4 A record of this correspondence can be found in the Modern Review (Calcutta), 
August, 1950. 

5 New York Times, August 24, 1950. 

6 New York Times, August 20, 1950. Reported by Robert Trumbull. 
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to survive a full-scale war. Furthermore, according to the (Indian and 
pro-Western) Eastern Economist, Nehru felt that he had already 
sided with the West in supporting United Nations military action and 
that it was, therefore, more important to alleviate Russian, rather than 
American distrust. 

While the issue of China was rapidly taking shape, however, a 
matter of more immediate concern developed. United Nations forces 
had successfully completed the Inchon landing, and the North Korean 
troops were being driven out of South Korea. The question at hand 
was whether an advance across the thirty-eighth parallel was militarily 
necessary and politically wise. Immediately, Indians took a vigorously 
negative stand on this issue, holding that the task of the United 
Nations forces had been completed when South Korea was liberated. 
The Supreme Commander, however, took the opposite view. 

There had been friction between the United States and India in 
the past — particularly in the United Nations debates over Indonesia 
and Kashmir — but when United Nations troops crossed the thirty- 


eighth parallel in early October, the period of most unfriendly _. 


Indo-American relations began. Americans in India in the autumn of 
1950 were rudely shocked by the brutal criticism of United States 
motivations in the Korean fighting; the United States was attacked 
by large sections of the press and by some public spokesmen as 
imperialistic and aggressive and unwilling to settle the Korean war 
peacefully. Evidencing only slightly less antagonism was the popular 
idea that Korea had become the first victim of the Russian-American 
power rivalry and that both irresponsible powers were to blame for 
the merciless destruction of a defenseless Asian nation. 

At the Pacific Relations Conference in Lucknow this general 
feeling was given publicity by supposedly responsible Indians, who 
attacked the United States policies on the following grounds (as re- 
ported by Michael Straight) : 


The United States is extending its bases too far into Asia; the 
United States intends to fight Russia on Asian soil — Korea being 
an example; the United States is willing to use the atom bomb on 
Asia but not in Europe; the United States regards the people of 
Asia as expendable and is indifferent to loss of Asian life in war; 
the United States led the United Nations to act quickly in Korea 
because of its own strategic self-interest. It took no action in 
Kashmir where its strategic interests were not involved; the 


United States acted in Korea because South Koreans accepted 
United States domination . . .7 


7 Preliminary Report of the Eleventh Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Lucknow, India, October 3-15, 1950. Mimeographed by the I.P.R., January, 1951. 
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It is difficult to believe that these sentiments were entirely the 
result of the crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel; it is more than 
likely that some Indians held such views even when their government 
was supporting the original United Nations action. A New York Times 
editorial, commenting on such Indian statements as these, read: 


The news from India these days is shocking to Americans. . . 
the attacks of Indian and Pakistani delegates on the United States 
at the International Conference of the I.P.R. in Lucknow are hard 
to take at a time when American blood is being spilled and Ameri- 
can money taken from all taxpayers to help Asia preserve her 
independence and raise her standard of living.® 


The Times also attacked the failure of some Indians to evaluate 
American motives without prejudice: 


It is ineredible that officials of these Governments do not know 
better than to permit their intellectuals and journalists to believe 
that the United States is sending economic aid to Asia simply to 
enable Wall Street to enslave the Asiatics. It is truly discouraging 
to feel that in putting themselves at the head of the democratic 
struggle against totalitarianism, and paying with American lives 
to do so, our people should be accused of seeking selfish, im- 
perialistie ends.® 


The United States had, for the first time in its history, met the 
challenge of far-off aggression by entering into positive collective 
action, the purpose of which was to protect the independence and 
integrity of free Asia. Yet a great many Indians appeared not to 
recognize in communism a force aimed at destroying their newly-won 
independence, and thus they failed to understand the meaning of 
Korea. These Indians did not realize that United States willingness to 
defend South Korea through the United Nations implied, in principle, 
a similar willingness to bring collective action to the defense of any 
independent Asian nation suffering from attack. Instead, Nehru’s 
doctrine that Western troops must never again take positions on Asian 
soil — an old warning to Dutch forces in Indonesia — was taken up 
and applied to Korea. Thus, it appeared to Americans that some 
Indians would rather witness a Communist victory over South Korea 
than admit Western (‘‘imperialist’’) forces to defend an Asian nation. 
Americans have agreed with Indians that the suffering of the Korean 
people and the destruction of their villages and cities seems an awful 
price to pay for defeating any aggressor; indeed, the horrors of the 


8 New York Times, October 12, 1950. Significantly, this editorial was quoted in 
the Modern Review of November, 1950. 
9 Ibid. 
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war are not minimized in the United States, for American men have 
suffered greatly in Korea. But few Americans would question the 
clearly unselfish motivations of the United Nations action, and it is on 
this issue, one of motivation, that Americans were shocked to find 
Indian opinion so hostile. If any troops are to be singled out as most 
guilty of the Korean people’s extended miseries, they should be the 
Chinese Communists who have prolonged and greatly enlarged the war. 

The American press and the United States Delegation in the 
United Nations showed considerable annoyance when India failed to 
support the Eight-Power Draft Resolution on Korea, presented to the 
General Assembly on October 7, and refused to serve on the proposed 
Korean Commission. The Resolution reaffirmed the aim of supporting 
a united Korea, thus inferring that United Nations troops would cross 
the thirty-eighth parallel to assure that the North Korean troops (who 
refused to surrender) would no longer be able to launch an attack or 
block unification of the peninsula. Contrary to popular impression, 
Sir Benegal Rau did not clearly state India’s opposition to crossing 
the parallel; rather, he declared that the United Nations should again 
call upon the North Koreans to cease hostilities so that the objectives 
of an independent and united Korea might be achieved without further 
prolongation or extension of the conflict. He suggested a delay in the 
advance in order to give the North Koreans a new opportunity to 
respond to attempts at a settlement, and he stated: 


We cannot help thinking that it would impair faith in the 
United Nations if we were even to appear to authorize the unifica- 
tion of Korea by the use of force against North Korea, after we 
had resisted the attempt of North Korea to unify the country by 
force against South Korea.’° 


The United States, however, feared that unification would not be 
achieved unless the advance continued into North Korea; furthermore, 
the Supreme Commander explained that it was poor strategy to stop 
at an imaginary line while giving the enemy time to regroup in a 
non-combat area. 

Indian opinion, on the other hand, seemed unified in its opposition 
to the crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel. It was said that the 
continued advance was evidence that the United States had selfish 
designs on Korea, and that adequate attempts to end the war peace- 
fully had been made impossible because of American aggressiveness or 
short-sightedness; more reasonable opinion emphasized the danger of 
Chinese intervention which might be the opening phase of a total war. 


The conservative Eastern Economist declared after the parallel had 
been crossed : 


10 New York Herald Tribune, October 4, 1950. 
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If no attempt is made to resolve the issue peacefully with a 
slowing down of military operations, there is no doubt much of 
Asiatic opinion, in the event of the outbreak of total war, will hold 
that Western precipitancy is the major cause. A very heavy 
responsibility, therefore, rests on the Western powers. If they value 
Asiatic opinion . . . they cannot dismiss without the fullest ques- 
tioning the very strong body of opinion which now stands behind 
the proposal that military operations should be subdued." 


A sound basis for Indian objections was found in several warnings 
issued by the Chinese to the effect that an advance into North Korea 
would be construed as a threat to their security. On October 1 and 11 
these reports came out of Hong Kong. And speaking to Parliament, 
on December 6, Prime Minister Nehru stated: 


The Indian Ambassador in Peking sent the Government of 
India full reports containing the views of the Chinese Government, 
not his views. Because the Government of India were anxious that 
other countries with whom they were cooperating should know 
about these views, they sent them on to the United Kingdom and to 
the United States governments. Those views indicated that if the 
thirty-eighth Parallel was crossed the Chinese Government rightly 
or wrongly would consider it a grave danger to their own security 
and they would not tolerate it.'” 


The United Nations high command, however, evidently felt that 
these reports were a bluff; the Indian insistence that Chinese interven- 
tion was imminent was treated as an effort to appease China, rather 
than as a legitimate desire to avoid an extension of warfare. Had India 
not been so closely identified with Communist China’s thinking at this 
time, her warnings might have carried more weight; but, instead, 
Indians made it clear that they regarded the Chinese fears as quite 
reasonable. The West has since learned that the Indian Ambassador’s 
report was a correct appraisal of Chinese intentions. 

When Nehru’s warnings were turned down he declared that ‘‘the 
military mind {has} peeped out,’’® and a good many reasonable 
Indians proclaimed their serious doubts about the fundamentally 
peaceful intentions of the United States. Thus, for over a year, Indians, 
even those friendly to the West, have declared that the war might not 
have been prolonged had the United Nations sought peace when India 
suggested it. Americans pointed out that the President himself had 
given ample assurance to the Chinese that United Nations forces would 


11 Eastern Economist, New Delhi, October 6, 1950. Italics ours. 

12 Quoted in India News Bulletin (Indian Information Service, Washington, D.C.), 
December 8, 1950. 

13 New York Herald Tribune, October 4, 1950. 
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not violate Chinese territory. It was generally believed that the 
Chinese were under pressure from Moscow to intervene in Korea. 
Indians were accused of ignoring the fact that the United Nations had 
good cause to suspect Communist intentions, even if negotiations should 
have commenced. It was unfortunate that Indians attacked American 
intentions while justifying the position of the Chinese Communists, 
because in doing this they lost the confidence of the West. India’s 
United Nations Delegation continued to press for admission of Peiping, 
and it worked strenuously on plans for mediation. From the American 
point of view the attempts at mediation were based on the false 
premise that the West had provoked the aggression and that the 
Chinese were merely defending their security. 

Prime Minister Nehru has emphasized time and again that India’s 
position was not that of a neutral, impartial observer. There is an 
Indian ambulance corps in Korea, and India supports the principle of 
collective security; but Nehru has declared that India follows an 
‘‘independent’’ foreign policy and retains the right to judge each 
issue on its own merits. If the Indian stand on Korea seems contradic- 
tory and confused, this can be explained partly by the fact that the 
issues involved in Korea have become obscured since the Chinese 
intervention. The United States has called the conflict with the Chinese 
an entirely new war. The clear fact is that, because of sincere convic- 
tion, based on its considered policy toward Peiping, India has refused 
to support this new war. Sir Benegal Rau, speaking before the United 
Nations, took into consideration ‘‘reasons of history, a generation of 
continual war of one kind or another, the isolation resulting from 
non-representation in the United Nations and other causes’’ to explain 
the Chinese intervention. Americans replied by adopting the ‘‘moral 
censure’’ approach so familiar to Nehru; the United States position 
was that aggression must be punished and that Chinese intervention 
was a Communist move threatening the existence of the United Nations 
Organization itself. Admitting this vast difference in approach between 
the American and Indian Delegations, the United States continued to 
seek the support of India as the leader of the increasingly influential 
Arab-Asian bloc. A New York Times correspondent reported : 


Never in the history of the United Nations has there been a 
delegation so courted, so beseeched and besieged as India’s delega- 


tion is these days. And never has there been a delegation so grimly 
determined not to be won."* 


Below the surface, however, there seemed to be growing evidence, 
toward the close of 1950, that some Indians were opposed to Nehru’s 


14 New York Times, October 8, 1950. Reported by A. M. Rosenthal. 
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policies toward China and the United States. The Chinese invaded 
Tibet in the fall and turned down India’s pleas for a negotiated 
settlement; Peiping declared that Tibet must be ‘‘liberated’’ from 
the influence of India, a ‘‘tool of the capitalistic Western powers.’’ 
This profoundly disturbed the Indian Government, and a sharp note 
was sent to Communist China. Communist infiltration into Nepal, 
Assam, and other border areas also offered proof of the expansicnist 
nature of Peiping’s political philosophy, proof which could not be 
discounted on the grounds that Chinese security had been threatened. 
Many sources noted what Robert Trumbull called a ‘‘gradually chang- 
ing climate of opinion in India’’ favorable to the United States.’® 
The Eastern Economist remarked that for the first time Nehru was 
facing parliamentary opposition to his foreign policy, and added, ‘‘The 
first point that needs to be remembered is that public opinion on 
foreign policy is truly in a state of flux.’’!® In December, 1950, in a 
Parliamentary debate, a majority of the speakers demanded that Nehru 
revise his policy toward China. Nevertheless, the great body of opinion 
was still hostile to the United Nations decisions on Korea, and most 
Indians undoubtedly felt closer, in spirit as well as geographically, to 
the ‘‘new’’ China than to the United States. 

The winter of 1950-51 marked the peak of India’s efforts to solve 
the Korean conflict by mediation or negotiation. Sir Benegal Rau, 
joined by twelve other Arab-Asian delegates, established a committee 
to seek a settlement with China and set down a plan for ending the 
war. After an initial rebuff from Peiping on a proposed cease-fire, 
their new plan was accepted by the United States, and the Political 
and Security Committee voted, on January 13, to offer a cease-fire 
proposal, which would be followed by a Far Eastern parley including 
Communist China, the United States, and Soviet Russia. The vote was 
50 to 7, with the U.S.S.R. opposed; Jacob Malik called the Indian 
proposal an attempt to ‘‘save the American troops’’ from extermina- 
tion. On January 17, word was received of the Chinese rejection of 
the plan, the Communists insisting on their admission to the United 
Nations and their sovereignty over Formosa before the Korean dispute 
could be settled. 

The United States immediately sought to have Communist China 
branded an aggressor, since a settlement by negotiation had proven 
impossible. India led the opposition to this American move, saying 
that it would effectively ‘‘bolt and bar the door to a peaceful settle- 
ment’’!? in the Far East. Nehru blurted out to newsmen: ‘‘All the 
troubles in the Far East arise from the failure of the rest of the world 

15 New York Times, December 11, 1950. 


16 Eastern Economist, December 29, 1950. 
17 New York Times, January 18, 1951. 
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to adjust itself to the changes which have taken place in Asia.’”!* He 
aceused ‘‘some people’’ of refusing to recognize the existence of 
Communist China as a new power in the Orient. Sir Benegal tried 
to persuade Western delegates that name-calling would do no good, 
and probably would cause harm to future peace efforts; he stressed 
again the probable Chinese reasoning behind their intervention. 
Another Arab-Asian peace plan was drawn up as an alternative to the 
American resolution; the plan suggested a Seven-Power meeting on 
Far Eastern matters in which the first order of business would be the 
terms of a Korean cease-fire. This proposal was urged with great 
persistence at the same time that the United States was gathering 
supporters for its resolution. Sir Benegal, at the close of a lengthy 
week-long debate, declared : 


Some delegates have spoken as if the door to negotiations 
would still be open after the United States resolution had been 
adopted. I feel bound to mention that my Government has been 
informed on the highest authority that once there is a condem- 
natory resolution, there is no. hope of a peacefud settlement.” 


The ‘‘authority’’ cited was reported to be Mao Tse-tung himself, and 
New Delhi continually emphasized an alleged willingness on the part 
of Communist China to accept the new Arab-Asian proposals. Yet no 
valid evidence could be mustered to prove this Indian contention, 
although American diplomats earnestly pressed for some substantiation. 

The United States brought its resolution to a vote, urging that 
Communist China had already been given ample time to agree to 
India’s continued mediation proposals. The United States Senate called 
for immediate action to brand China an aggressor, and public opinion 
in America seemed to agree that there was no reason to hesitate in 
carrying out this formality. Although some Western states, notably 
Canada, looked favorably on the Arab-Asian attempts at settlement 
and were supporting the United States only for the sake of Western 
unity, the American resolution was passed, on February 1, by the 
General Assembly, with India voting against it; the Arab-Asian resolu- 
tion had been turned down on January 30. 

It is certainly clear from this that most Asian nations followed 
India in her strong criticism of American policy in Korea. For India, 
at least, the two fundamental points of conflict with the United States 
concerned recognition of Communist China and the methods for deal- 
ing with Korean aggression; there were other sources of disagreement, 
but these were of an emotional nature and defy brief analysis. To a 


18 
19 New York Times, January 30, 1951. 
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considerable degree these two points of conflict can be reduced to a 
single overwhelming fear of a new world war. Nehru has constantly 
referred to India’s need for maintaining peaceful relations with the 
strongest wholly Asian power, China; ‘‘We endeavour to maintain 
friendly relations with this great neighbor,’’ he said in January, 1951, 
‘‘for the peace of Asia depends on those relations.’’”° Americans 
should not find it difficult to appreciate this Indian attitude, and, 
indeed, they are in complete agreement with Nehru when he registers 
the universal fear that Korea could become the spark setting the 
world afire again. 

Most responsible Indians do not fear aggression from the West; 
in fact, Nehru once stated, ‘‘We are well aware that if aggression 
should come it would be from the East and not from the West.’’*! 
But Indians are critical of what they call a tendency of the United 
States to rely on military and other forceful methods of solving the 
problem of communist expansion. While the United States has taken 
the stand that attempts to negotiate with an expanding Soviet empire 
must be made from a position of military strength, India has stressed 
the need in Asia for economic development leading to self-sufficiency 
in food production and a higher standard of living. To Indians the 
Korean struggle benefits no one, least of all the Koreans; and the 
appeal of communism to poverty-ridden Asian peoples cannot be 


‘counteracted by the force of arms. In 1951 the United States began 


to respond to the Indian complaint that its policy in Asia had only 
military implications. 

India’s request for two million tons of food grains last year 
offered the United States its first major opportunity to show Indians 
that economic assistance was a significant part of American foreign 
policy in Asia. The request came at the most unfortunate time, when 
bitterness between the two countries was at its height. But human 
suffering caused by famine could not wait for a more amiable political 
atmosphere. The Indian Government gave evidence of its essential 
faith in American democracy when it asked for aid while making it 
clear that it would accept nothing which implied a compromise of its 
political independence; that faith was justified, although the struggle 
was prolonged and discouraging. 

Some of the most unfavorable debates over the food bill were 
widely publicized in India, and for a time it seemed as though rela- 
tions had reached a new and critical low point. But by that time — 
early spring —the American people and most leading newspapers 
joined the congressional supporters in expressing impatience over the 


20 Quoted in India News Bulletin, January 22, 1951. 


21 Marguerite Higgin’s interview with Nehru, New York Herald Tribune, Septem- 
ber 24, 1951. 
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delay in approving the measure, and a nation-wide, spontaneous move- 
ment to convince Congress that the food should be given on humani- 
tarian grounds with no strings attached was making headway. In- 
dividuals and groups in America sent private contributions to the ! 
Indian Embassy, and Congress was influenced to pass the unique 
measure, on June 15, largely due to the pressure of the American 
public. The grain ships arriving in India were a notable symbol of 
the finest aspect of democratic foreign policy and were also concrete 
proof — where proof had been lacking — that America would support : 
an independent and democratic nation regardless of political dis- } 
agreements. 
Following the debates over grain to India, the United States became 
far more aware of the great need for economic assistance, without 
which India may not be able to maintain her independence and demo- 
cratic political structure. The Point Four program has, since its 
inception, been a popular idea in India because it is regarded as 
essentially constructive and positive without compromising the inde- | 
pendence of the receiving countries. In January of this year the first 
major allocation of funds for economic development in India was made 
under Mutual Security legislation; the agreement runs until 1957. 
The American who now has control over this program is the Ambas- 
sador to India, Chester Bowles, and since this emissary’s arrival in 


New Delhi, the gains in India’s friendship for the United States have } 
been spectacular. This is not due solely to the persuasive personality 
of Mr. Bowles, for he represents the recent re-evaluation of United 


States policy toward India which placed economic aid, technical as- 
sistance, and tolerance of political disagreement in the foreground. 

Thus, the picture of Indo-American relations resulting from the 
Korean fighting and the dispute over Communist China is not com- 
pletely covered by a description of the controversy which raged in 
the winter of 1950-1951. Since that time, Korea has not been made 
the issue of United Nations debates, and negotiations with the Com- 

° munists, which India has so long advocated, are taking place. Yet the 
fundamental causes of the shift in Indian attitudes are (1) the Indian 
reappraisal of the communist menace in Asia, and (2) the fact that i 
the United States has ended its eager, but blind, prodding of India to , 
join the Western bloc and has sought Indian friendship by offering 
to cooperate in solving her economic problems. 

The path leading toward a solid friendship between India and 
America has only recently been discovered, and the task ahead is 
formidable. Nevertheless, Indians are now beginning to receive the 
kind of evidence which is most convincing of American desires to 
strengthen India’s independence and assist its efforts to achieve 
political and social democracy. 


THE JAPANESE POLITICAL SCENE 


by Paul F. Langer 


Frequently Japan is described as the sole bright spot in the dark 
Far Eastern picture. In fact, the economic recovery which has taken 
place here since the surrender, and especially since the outbreak of 
war in Korea, must amaze any one who has seen the square miles of 
rubble, charred wood, and rusty iron that in 1946 greeted the visitor 
to Tokyo, Yokohama, or Kobe. There remains today little trace of 
the destruction wrought by Allied raids: as in prewar times, Tokyo 
is a teeming city of well over six million inhabitants (as against three 
million after the surrender) ; hundreds of thousands of homes have 
been repaired or newly built; eager customers crowd the once empty 
department stores which now offer a bewildering variety of goods 
(many of them imported from the United States and Great Britain) ; 
Japan’s textile industry has regained its predominant position on the 
world market; the intricate network of railroads and buslines which 
existed before the war has been fully repaired and overhauled; thou- 
sands of taxi-cabs and private automobiles — among them shiny Amer- 
ican limousines and expensive British cars — are crowding the busy 
streets of the capital. This is perhaps the most rapid rehabilitation 
of any of the defeated countries. 

Under the guidance of Allied headquarters (SCAP) Japan also 
has undergone a political transformation. On paper at least, little is 
left of the militaristic Nippon with the Messianic belief in its uni- 
versal mission ; the once powerful army and navy have been disbanded ; 
gone is the secret police; the Emperor no longer enjoys the status of 
a divine being, and the prewar constitution, vesting all authority in 
his person and allowing the Japanese citizen only a limited freedom 
of expression and action, has been replaced by an Allied-inspired, new 
constitution which guarantees basic human rights and squarely places 
the responsibility for the future of the country on the shoulders of 
representatives elected through democratic processes. Postwar Japan 
appears to be advancing along the road to true democracy. 

Whereas in 1952 most of Asia is either under communist rule, 
involved in civil war, or at best barely holding its own against the 
pressure of revolutionary forces, Japan, despite defeat, destruction, 
over-population, and a conspicuous lack of vital raw materials enjoys 
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a stable government. Premier Yoshida, leader of the Liberal Party, 
which since the national elections of 1949 has controlled the House 
of Representatives, continues to command, we are told, the confidence 
of the majority of the Japanese people. In the spring of 1952, while 
communist and anti-communist forees are fighting each other in 
nearby Korea, the future of democracy in the Japanese islands is 
said to be assured. 


To what extent is this optimistic view of the state of affairs in 
Japan justified? Has the country, under the impact of defeat and 
six years of occupation, been transformed so entirely that even after 
the coming into effect of the peace treaty it will progress steadily 
toward democracy? The answer to these questions is particularly im- 
portant at this moment as the Japanese government reassumes full 
responsibility for the conduct of its domestic and foreign policy. 
Japan in 1952 is an ally of the United States, which has set out to 
prove to the world that democracy can work — and work better than 
communism — even in the relatively poor and underdeveloped areas 
of Asia. The political future of Japan, now as in prewar times, re- 
mains of vital concern to the United States, for developments here 
are bound to have their repercussions in other parts of Asia. While 
it is obviously impossible to examine exhaustively within the frame- 
work of this brief article the question previously posed, an analysis 
of the political situation in Japan on the eve of the coming into ef- 
fect of the peace treaty suggests certain significant trends. 

The present make-up of the Japanese House of Representatives 
affords a fairly accurate idea of the relative importance of the various 
political parties in Japan. The Liberal Party, with almost three hun- 
dred members out of a total of four hundred and sixty-six, occupies 
a controlling position. The remainder of the representatives belong 
to the Progressive Party (about seventy members), the right and left 
wings of the Socialist Party (close to fifty members), and the Com- 
munist Party (originally thirty-five members, reduced to little more 
than twenty in 1952). To this must be added a few very minor 
splinter groups of the left and a small number of independent Diet 
members.’ 


The Liberal Party, already a major political group early in the 


1 Owing to defections, switches in party allegiance, splits and mergers, as well 
as purges and expulsions, the number of representatives belonging to any of the above- 
mentioned political groupings fluctuates slightly, but almost continuously. A Japanese 
political yearbook for 1952 gives the following figures (as of August 16, i951): 
Liberals—285; Democrats (now called Progressives) —66; Socialists—45; Commu- 
nists—25; Farmers-Cooperatives—8; Labor-Farmer—4; Social Democrats—4; Justice 
Club—2; Independents—6; vacant seats—21. Asahi Nenkan (Asahi Yearbook) for 
1952, p. 147. Since then only minor changes have taken place. 
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occupation, has been the dominant factor in Japanese politics ever 
since the party’s victory at the polls in January 1949.7 It constitutes 
a somewhat amorphous gathering of conservative elements — the party 
name is not particularly apt — without a clear-cut program, but with 
considerable backing from various quarters. Firmly anti-communist, 
the party advocates ‘‘modern liberalism,’’ a ‘‘heightening of national 
morals,’’ and a ‘‘sound liberal economy as bases for the rapproche- 
ment of capital and labor.’’ 


A number of factors account for the Liberal Party’s appeal to 
the Japanese voter. After the surrender, with the purge of wartime 
and prewar right-wing leaders, the establishment of freedom of speech 
and press, and the release of Japanese society from the severe restric- 
tions imposed upon it by a succesion of totalitarian governments, the 
forces of the left, for the first time in decades, came to the fore. The 
rapid growth of militant labor unions and the emergence of a large 
Socialist Party and a legally recognized communist organization, how- 
ever, worried most conservatives and many middle-of-the-roaders. Soon 
after Japan’s defeat, therefore, these conservative elements gathered 
in two political parties — successors in spirit, if not in name, to the 
political organizations which dominated the prewar Diet. While the 
Progressive Party, more tainted with war-guilt than its opponents, 
lost most of its leaders through Allied-directed purges during 1946-47, 
the Liberal Party emerged relatively intact. As a natural outcome of 
this situation, Japan’s conservatives began to gravitate increasingly 
toward the Liberal Party. Its position was further strengthened by 
the increasingly conservative tendency of Allied headquarters, which 
after 1948 preferred to concentrate on furthering the economic re- 
covery of Japan rather than on costly and time-consuming reform 
measures. Japan gradually turned from a defeated nation into a 
valuable ally in the ‘‘cold war.’’ Yet it is doubtful whether the Lib- 
eral Party would have been as successful as it was in 1949, had it not 
been for the fact that its major rivals previously had proved not only 
incapable of coping with the economic and social problems of post- 
war Japan, but were also involved in a number of scandals which 
eventually brought about the fall of their coalition government. 


In power since the end of 1948, and enjoying the full confidence 
of Allied headquarters, the Liberal Party, under the leadership of 


2 As a result of a series of regroupments within the right wing of Japanese 
politics, the names of the two major conservative parties have changed frequently since 
1946. Thus, what is now known as the Progressive Party was once called the Demo- 
cratic Party and, later, the People’s Democratic Party. For simplicity’s sake we are 
referring here to the Liberal and Progressive Parties even when these groups are 
labeled differently. 


3 Jiji Nenkan (Jiji Yearbook) for 1951, p. 135. 
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Shigeru Yoshida, has been able to build up a large following among 
those who fear leftist trends. Yoshida’s following is particularly 
strong among the bureaucracy and the conservatively inclined rural 
population. The vagueness of the Liberal program and the relative 
economic improvement (due largely to the United States-inspired eco- 
nomic stabilization program and to the large United States Army 
orders placed in Japan after the outbreak of the Korean war) have 
further bolstered the Liberal Party’s position. It would be a mistake, 
however, to overlook the very considerable role played by Premier 
Yoshida himself in boosting his party’s popularity. Firmly in com- 
mand of the party apparatus‘ since party leader Ichiro Hatoyama, 
victim of an Allied purge directive, entrusted him ‘‘temporarily’’ with 
the party leadership,® Yoshida has developed (to the surprise of his 
opponents) into the strong man of Japan. His somewhat dictatorial 
manner in the Diet and in the caucus room, his ability to get along 
with the Allied commanders, and his personal integrity have created 
for him a special place in Japanese politics. In Japan, where per- 
sonalities and personal loyalties loom larger than programs and plat- 
forms, Yoshida’s nickname wan man (‘‘one man’’) is evidence of the 
grudging respect paid him by the opposition. As Premier of one of 
the most enduring Japanese governments in decades, Yoshida has 
been able to convince many Japanese that while being able to get along 
with SCAP he is not a ‘‘Seapanese’’ (as those Japanese who merely 
take orders from SCAP are called in political lingo), and that he is 
the only man who knows how to steer Japan firmly and safely through 
the difficult times ahead. 


The Progressive Party (perhaps a misnomer) has in vain at- 
tempted to regain the popularity it once enjoyed with Japan’s con- 
servatives. Weakened by purges of its leaders early in the occupation, 
it lost much prestige by participating in unsuccessful coalition cab- 
inets, the last of which fell as a direct result of scandals involving 
one of its leaders. Exposed to the lure of power held out by the 
Liberals, many ambitious Progressives deserted the party ranks. 
Plagued by dissension, the Progressive Party, in the spring of 1952, 
is an alliance of politicians held together by their opposition to 
Yoshida rather than by a common program. At this writing (April 


* Yoshida as party president appoints, for example, nine of the twenty-four mem- 
bers of the executive board of the Liberal Party. Nippon Times, April 4, 1952. 

5 There are rumors that since his recent de-purge Hatoyama has made attempts 
to take over the party (and the premiership), but that Yoshida has shown reluctance 
to step off the stage. Whatever may be behind such rumors it is a fact even recog- 
nized in certain government reports that there exists presently a Hatoyama and a 
Yoshida faction within the Liberal Party. 
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1952) the Progressives are still vainly searching for a man of suffi- 
cient stature to head their party in the coming elections. 


The third major political group, the Socialist Party, has ex- 
perienced severe ups and downs. For a while, as Japan’s largest 
party, it looked as if the Socialists had definitely gained a perma- 
nent seat in Japan’s postwar cabinets. If this hope was disappointed, 
it was due as much to a set of unfavorable circumstances as to certain 
inherent weaknesses in the Japanese socialist movement. The Katayama 
coalition cabinet had to assume, in 1947, the responsibility for a situa- 
tion which was not of its own making, but rather was a sequel to 
Japan’s defeat. Unable to cope with the growing inflation, harassed 
on the left by the Communists and its own radical wing, and limited 
in its freedom of action by its right-wing coalition partners, the 
Socialist Party lost considerably in popularity among the working 
people. Much of the decline in its fortunes, however, must be at- 
tributed to the existence of feuding factions within the party. 


Throughout the long history of the Japanese socialist movement 
the question of whether to seek alliances to the right or to the left 
has been the cause of many splits and much dissension. After the war, 
in an atmosphere of enthusiastic optimism the socialist leaders put 
aside their differences and created a single Socialist Party. Soon, 
however, the growing Communist activity and the clamor among the 
more radical elements for the creation of a popular front which would 
include the Communists revived the old feud between right and left. 
This ideological struggle was further aggravated by the existence of 
personal antagonisms among the socialist leaders. Japan’s prominent 
socialists are almost without exception veterans of the prewar labor 
movement. In that capacity they have exhibited in the past various 
degrees of determination to resist government pressure: some willingly 
joined nationalist or fascist organizations, others resisted the tempta- 
tion and temporarily withdrew from polities, while still others con- 
tinued to work secretly on behalf of a popular front. This past still 
clings to them and continuous efforts on the part of the moderate 
socialists have been necessary to bridge the gap between the right and 
left wings of the party. The impact of the Korean war and the issue 
of separate peace treaty vs. overall peace treaty, however, had the 
general effect of bi-polarizing right and left in Japan. One of the 
results of this was to produce, in 1951, the long-expected split within 
the Japanese Socialist Party. 


The Japanese Communist Party’s meteoric rise during the post- 
war period is little known abroad. A small underground organiza- 
tion before the war, directed and nurtured for years from Moscow 
and ruthlessly fought by the Special Higher Police (secret police), 
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the party had been reduced to ineffectiveness in the late nineteen 
thirties. On October 10, 1945, an Allied directive opened the prison 
gates to the handful of surviving Communists. They were reinforced 
soon thereafter by the arrival from Yenan of the former member of i 
the Presidium of the Comintern and director of the Japanese Anti- 
War League at Mao Tse-tung’s headquarters, Sanzo Nozaka (alias 
Susumu Okano). Exploiting the prevailing economic distress and the 
ideological vacuum created by Japan’s defeat, the Japanese Commu- 
nists, adopting the gradualistic approach of their mentor Nozaka, 
made rapid headway. By 1948, many labor and farmers’ unions were 
under Communist control, as were a large number of cultural organi- 
zations. The national elections of 1949 resulted in a Communist vote 
of three million, equal to about ten per cent of the total vote cast. At 
the beginning of 1950 registered membership in the Communist Party 
passed the one hundred thousand mark. 


Space forbids a discussion of the reasons behind the Cominform’s 
sudden attack (in January 1950) against the successful Nozaka 
strategy, which was termed in Bucharest ‘‘anti-democratic,’’ ‘‘anti- 
socialist,’’ and even ‘‘anti-Japanese.’’® Suffice it to say that the 
Japanese Communist Party reacted immediately: there was a con- 
spicuous shift of emphasis from legal to extra-legal activities, to active 
underground preparations for civil war. At the same time, the party 
intensified its propaganda for an overall peace treaty (7.e. one includ- 
ing among its signatories the Soviet Union and Communist China) 
and inaugurated a nation-wide drive for ‘‘peace and national inde- 
pendence’’ (i.e. against rearmament and the lease to the United States 
of military bases in Japan) aimed at weakening the position of the 
United States in the Far East. 


The outbreak of war in Korea, apparently anticipated by the 
Japanese Communists,’ only accelerated their strategic reorientation. 
Since then, despite purge directives issued by General MacArthur and 
the Japanese government, despite the suppression of the Communist 
daily newspaper* and greatly intensified pressure exerted by the 
Japanese security agencies, the process of radicalization and consolida- ; 


8 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy. Bucharest, January 6, 1950. 
For a discussion of the background of the Cominform’s criticism and its impact on 
the Japanese Communist leadership, see R. Swearingen and P. Langer, Red Flag in 
Japan: International Communism in Action, 1919-1951. (Cambridge, Mass., 1952) 
Chap. XVIII. 


7 Cf. Paul Langer and Rodger Swearingen, “The Japanese Communist Party, the 
Soviet Union and Korea,” Pacific Affairs, December 1950. 
8 At present only one official Communist publication appears regularly and with 


government permission. There are, however, many illegal and irregularly distributed 
party organs. 
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tion has proceeded steadily. To what extent the Communist Party was 
successful in strengthening its underground apparatus may be judged 
by the fact that the veteran Communist leaders purged in June, 1950, 
by General MacArthur disappeared without a trace and are still being 
hunted throughout Japan. Today the Japanese Communist Party, 
though well organized and led by exceptionally experienced men, con- 
stitutes only a potential danger to democracy. However if strength- 
ened indirectly by the re-emergence of an undemocratic regime of 
the prewar type, Communist ranks may well be swelled by an army 
of disillusioned men. 


That there exists the possibility of such an occurrence is feared 
today by many Japanese. While it is still too early to venture a 
definite prediction, an examination of the Japanese political scene two 
years after the outbreak of war in Korea would seem to indicate the 
existence of a potent undercurrent tending to carry Japan away from 
democratic practices and creating gradually the conditions for the 
establishment of a regime reminiscent of prewar Japan. 


The outbreak of war in 1950 and the offer by the United States 
in 1951 of a peace treaty tied to a security pact guaranteeing protec- 
tion against aggression compelled Japan to choose sides, although until 
then most Japanese had entertained the pious hope that some way 
could be found to obtain an overall peace treaty, thus minimizing 
Japan’s need for reliance on any single foreign power. There was no 
doubt at any time as to the side the Japanese would choose; not only 
did the presence of American troops in Japan preclude any other 
choice, but all indications are that the majority of the Japanese people 
genuinely prefer an alliance with the United States to one with any 
other nation. While this is true, it is equally true that a large number 
of Japanese, six years after a lost war, would like to avoid any kind 
of alliance. 


Democratic elements in Japan are facing today a serious dilemma: 
either Japan supports the military effort of the United Nations by 
giving direct or indirect assistance, thus inevitably strengthening 
militarism at home, or it remains outside the struggle and assumes an 
attitude of strict neutrality, thereby aiding communist aggression. 
Theoretically it is still possible to be simultaneously loyal to the spirit 
of the Japanese constitution, which forbids recourse to war, as well as 
to the spirit of the United Nations. Yet for all practical purposes there 
exist obvious difficulties to such a solution: the vacuum which would 
be created by the withdrawal of American troops has to be filled some- 
how. Should Japan remain defenseless? Should it request protection 
by foreign troops? Or should it attempt to protect itself? It was over 
this issue more than over any other that opinions in Japan were 
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divided before conclusion of the Security Pact, for none of these solu- 
tions seemed at all satisfactory. 


The Yoshida government endorsed the separate peace treaty and 
the United States-Japanese Security Pact as steps toward regaining 
lost national independence. The Progressive Party took generally the 
same view, stressing, however, the necessity for Japan to rely as much 
as possible on its own strength (¢.e., on its own military forces). The 
Socialist Party split over the issue: the right wing endorsed the peace 
treaty as constituting not an ideal, but the only realistic solution, 
rejecting, however, the Security Pact; the left wing, after heated 
discussions with the right-wing leaders, clung to its original position 
that no treaty would be better than a separate treaty and voted, of 
course, against the Security Pact. The Communist stand was clear 
from the beginning. 


The final vote in the Diet was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
peace treaty and somewhat less decisively in favor of the Security Pact. 
That the concrete provisions regarding the implementation of the Pact 
had been left to further negotiations proved a very astute move on the 
part of the government. The -Administrative Agreement signed in 
Tokyo on February 28, 1952 by representatives of the respective gov- 
ernments contained a number of clauses which turned out to be 
exceedingly unpalatable to most Japanese: the provision which stipu- 
lates that United States armed forces in Japan will be judged by 
American courts and according to American law is one of them; the 
provision imposing on Japan the duty -to bear half of the cost of 
maintaining American troops in Japan is another.® 


In connection with the Premier’s handling of the negotiations, the 
government has been accused of having purposely slighted the Diet’s 
prerogatives, setting a precedent for rule by decree. Pourparlers were 
indeed carried out under the cloak of secrecy, and repeated requests by 
Diet members to be furnished information regarding progress and 
content of the planned agreement were rejected by the government on 
the grounds that the Administrative Agreement was being concluded in 
pursuance of the provision of the Security Pact, which already had 
received the Diet’s endorsement. Accordingly, the government had 
decided that specific parliamentary approval for entering into the 
agreement with the United States was unnecessary.’° 


® As presently envisaged, Japan will contribute, during the fiscal year of 1952, 
the equivalent of $185 million to the cost of maintaining American armed forces in 
Japan. Although this amount seems small when judged by American standards, it 
must not be forgotten that it makes up about eight percent of the Japanese national 
budget as against, for instance, four percent reserved for education. Jikyoku Daijesto, 
April 1, 1952, p. 107, and Kafzo (Special issue), April 18, 1952, p. 147. 

10 Nippon Times, March 26, 1952. 
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Whatever the legal reasoning in this case, it is widely felt that 
the Administrative Agreement, since it involves lasting pledges by 
Japan and a temporary renunciation of certain sovereign rights, should 
be examined carefully by the representatives of the people before being 
signed, especially because there are indications of strong popular dis- 
satisfaction (not restricted to opposition circles) with the terms of the 
Agreement.'! The reluctance to put the issue to a vote is generally 
interpreted as having been prompted by the Yoshida government’s 
desire to spare its supporters the experience of having to go on record 
as favoring an unpopular measure. 


Another interpretation, however, is possible. Recent measures and 
statements by the Japanese government suggest a tendency to have 
recourse to prewar methods and practices. It is feared, not without 
reason, that necessary as certain anti-communist measures and legisla- 
tion may be, the government, for all practical purposes now free from 
foreign advice, is scrapping much that the Allied occupation introduced 
and is imposing, under the pretext of ‘‘security,’’ undue limitations 
upon the exercise of democratic freedoms. The government has an- 
nounced its intention of enacting an anti-subversive activities bill 
which appears to contain some of the features of prewar Japan’s 
dreaded Peace Preservation Law. In the short span of a few weeks it 
was reported that police officials have repeatedly interrogated (non- 
communist, but liberal) university professors, that plain-clothesmen 
have been dispatched into the universities,!? that ward chiefs are hence- 
forth to be appointed, not elected,’* that high officers only recently 
de-purged are advising the government on the reorganization of the 
security foree,'* that the use of microphones in criminal investigation 
is considered lawful,!® that instruction in ethics and Chinese classics 
(both used in prewar days to instill a martial spirit) will be rein- 
troduced and emphasized,'® that a song in the manner of the seventh 
century poets (and not comprehensible to the average Japanese) is to 
be imposed from above as a ‘‘national’’ song to be sung at the celebra- 


11 No large-scale nationwide opinion poll has been carried out concerning the 
Japanese people's reaction to the Agreement. However, interpellations in both Houses, 
numerous articles in Japanese periodicals, and street interviews with a number of in- 
dividuals chosen at random suggest that the Administrative Agreement is far from 
popular. This was confirmed by a small public opinion poll undertaken in Tokyo dur- 
ing March, 1952, by the (anti-communist) Yomiuri newspaper. Over two-thirds of 
those polled disapproved of the Agreement. 

12 Chuo Koron, April 1, 1952, pp. 90-95; Kaizo (Special issue), April 18, 1952, 
pp. 174-200. 

13 Tokyo-to Nyusu, April 9, 1952. 

14 Asahi Shimbun, April 8, 1952. 

15 Nippon Times, April 2, 1952. 

16 Asahi Shimbun, April 1, 1952. 
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tions for the peace treaty and on similar occasions,’" and that many of 
the Allied-initiated reforms will be scrapped and the constitution 
revised.'* 


To be sure, some of these measures may be fully justified, and none 
of them taken by itself would permit us to conclude that the demo- 
eratization of Japan is moving in reverse. However, the collective 
impact of such measures, added to the rearmament drive, to the gradual 
re-emergence of the neighborhood associations (the traditional organs 
of regimentation), and to the increasing influence of once purged 
militarists and nationalists, is creating — perhaps against the will of 
the government — an atmosphere in which democracy will not easily 
thrive. 


It appears likely that the next national elections will show a 
certain decline in the fortunes of the Liberal Party, which has been 
in power for years, bears the responsibility for the Administrative 
Agreement, and must cope with increasingly difficult problems of an 
economic order. Together with the Progressive Party, or possibly by 
forming a new party of the right, it will, however, continue to con- 
stitute the main force in Japanese politics. Since the Socialists are 
hopelessly divided into feuding factions, and since no strong middle- 
of-the-road group seems to be in the making, the political future of 
Japan will depend, in the main, on the direction in which the right 
wing of Japanese politics will develop; for the time being at least the 
possibilities appear to range from a conservative government to a 
reactionary regime of the prewar type. Democracy may face a difficult 
time in Japan. ‘ 


17 Asahi Shimbun, April 4, 1952. 


18 Mainichi Shimbun, April 1, 1952. It was also reported that internal expendi- 
tures must be cut to the bone (Nippon Times, April 1, 1952), but one week later it 
was announced that representatives of the families of those who have died in action 
since the China Incident will be brought to Tokyo, partly at public expense, to par- 
ticipate in a grandiose festival for the war dead, to be celebrated on May 2, in the 
presence of the Imperial Family, at the Yasukuni Shinto shrine. (Asahi Shimbun, April 
8, 1952; Nippon Times, April 9, 1952.) 
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POWER REALITIES AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


by Nathaniel Peffer 


George Kennan is a man of demonstrated distinction both in his 
profession and as a writer. It may be said that he is almost to specifica- 
tions the sort of man who should be influential in determining foreign 
policy — more influential than I suspect he has been. He has the 
properties of a scholar and the wisdom that comes from long experience 
in applying intelligence and knowledge to problems of substance. In 
this book’ there are penetrating observations, illuminating judgments 
on the ways of men with men, reflections on history that have both 
depth and insight. 


Yet, so far as I can discern Mr. Kennan’s main points, I do not 
think they are made, and, still more, I do not think they are valid. 
What, in his mind, seems to be the trouble with American foreign 
policy? It is too legalistic and too moralistic; we think and act accord- 
ing to legalistic formulas and idealism based on considerations of 
right and wrong. Thus, we ignore ‘‘power realities’’ and, therefore, 
are futile. As case studies to support his argument he takes the most 
significant chapters in American diplomatic history in this century: 
the Spanish-American War, the Open Door policy in China and Far 
Eastern policy in general, the two world wars. The argument is 
impressive, but is it supported by the facts? I think not. 


America has, no doubt, used legalistic and moralistic and idealistic 
language to describe its purposes before it has acted and, even more, 
after it has acted, but in its acts it has always been prompted by its 
interests or what it conceived to be its interests — erroneously some- 
times, perhaps, just like any other Power. When has it done otherwise? 
Monroe Doctrine? Mexican war? War with Spain? First World War? 
Second World War? Cold war? Korean war? When? 


1 American Diplomacy 1900-1950, by George Kennan. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $2.75. 154 pp. 
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It may be said that positions taken by the government, perhaps 
lightly and without thought of consequences, have evolved to the point 
where they no longer could be withdrawn from and then have evolved 
into conflict. In this there is a measure of truth. But can it be shown 
that any such position was contrary to American interest or even that 
it was in a situation that carried no American interest? I do not 
believe so. 


Consider Mr. Kennan’s own illustrations. There was the war with 
Spain. That was indeed a shabby, irrational episode. A genuine sense 
of indignation at Spanish excesses in Cuba was exploited by a rather 
dirty press and then made the most of by Theodore Roosevelt — Boy 
Scout Machiavelli to his death — and his coterie of the equally callow, 
all of them eager to play Talleyrand and Napoleon. The slick little 
trick by which Theodore Roosevelt, without authority, sent Dewey to 
Manila Bay, and the battle and occupation of the city that followed, are 
well known. Thus, it may be true that the first step in the acquisition 
of the Philippines came about as accident or caprice, but is it the 
whole truth? Had not those in the seats of government from the very 
beginning of the Republic had their eyes on Cuba and Puerto Rico? 
Had it not been taken as a truism that if Spain ever became so weak 
that its hold on Cuba and Puerto Rico might pass to a great European 
Power, the United States would have to step in itself? And in the 
rampaging imperialism of the 1890’s there was ground for the assump- 
tion that the contingency had arisen. 


As to the Philippines: Mr. Kennan himself says that the attitude 
of business interests toward the Spanish War, unfavorable before 
May 1, changed with the victory at Manila Bay on that day. The reason 
is obvious. Possession of the Philippines offered a base for effective 
competition for the China trade. It is not necessary to speculate. 
Business interests made their position vocal and they were persuasive. 
Was it all caprice, then? Or accident? Or only adolescent foolhardiness ? 


The same argument runs in any analysis of American Far East- 
ern policy in general. Mr. Kennan repeats the oft-quoted story of the 
British parentage of the Open Door doctrine and the jeune fille 
diplomacy with which it was formally initiated by John Hay. The 
British instigated the Open Door pronouncements, no doubt; but is 
that why the United States made them? Does not a reading of the 
whole history of America in China prove that from the very be- 
ginning it has stood firmly for the principle of equal opportunity 
for trade in China? The principle was stated even before the first 
treaty with China in 1844. It has never been abandoned. When spheres 
were being staked out in China and partition appeared inevitable, 
why did it take British hypnotism to induce Americans to seek assur- 
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ance of equal commercial opportunity, no matter what political changes 
came about in China? I am not arguing that commercial opportunity 
was worth the great stake we put upon it. That is a question apart. 
I am saying that we acted fully in accordance with what we thought 
our interest to be and not out of legalism, moralism, idealism, or 
anything else vague, impractical, unrealistic. 


Mr. Kennan thinks that we ignored ‘‘ power realities’ in the Far 
East, with unhappy consequences to the Far East and ourselves. Well, 
suppose we had been as tough-minded as Bismarck. If in all recogni- 
tion of power realities we had let Japan take all Manchuria after 
1905, why not have let Russia have it before 1904? True, China was 
weak and those were the only two great states capable of taking it 
under control. What then? If Russia had had Manchuria and pro- 
ceeded to take North and West China and move relentlessly down 
over India, there would have been an Anglo-Russia war and, therefore, 
a European war. Would America have been any better off? Even 
assuming its willingness to waive any economic interest in the Far 
East, would it have been able to stay out of a general European war 
before 1914 any more than it was after? Would it have been willing, 
then any more than now, to see a single militant power hold sway 
over the land mass from the Pacifie at least to the Austro-German 
border? And for that matter, if power realities in 1920, why not 
power realities in 1950: why not let Russia have Korea now? For that 
matter, why not let her have China, too? 


What evidence is there in Japan itself to justify the belief that 
the Japanese would have been content with Manchuria if we had given 
them our blessing? On the contrary, I think all the evidence of the 
state of mind of Japan’s militarists is that if we had given them our 
blessing in Manchuria they would have construed it as a free hand for 
all southeast Asia. And then what? Would we have been better off? 
Mr. Kennan says that our opposition entrenched the reactionaries in 
Japan. I think this can be summarily dismissed. I think our opposition 
is all that kept Japan’s reactionary militarists from going amuck 
earlier. 


As to the two world wars: I think it will be conceded that some 
of our rhetorical flings in both wars do little credit to our reasoning 
faculties. If democracy was so much in jeopardy the day after we 
went to war in 1917 that we had to fight, it was no less in jeopardy 
in 1916. But I should have supposed that everyone by now would 
concede that we did not enter either war for the purpose rhetorically 
propounded, but because we feared the consequence of one-Power 
dominion over all Europe and, still more, beeanse our emotional 
allegiances, to Great Britain in particular, were such that we could 
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not resign ourselves to its extinction as a great Power. Both of them 
are good enough reasons. 


In summary, I do not think all our airy generalities, our rhetorical 
pietism, our unconsidered pronunciamentos of new spiritual dispensa- 
tions, however foolish in themselves, have had much to do with our 
foreign policy or our diplomatic history. Why flog a wooden horse? 


Certainly I should like to see an end to all the exercises and self- 
indulgences that Mr. Kennan finds trying. Sometimes I think I should 
welcome a constitutional amendment forbidding every American on 
penalty of death to speak to anyone outside his immediate family for 
the next five years. Surely there is too much loose and irresponsible 
public gabble. And I shudder for both my country and my_ planet 
when I contemplate a continuance of congressional junkets for intensive 
studies of continents in four days. And certainly a cycle of Cathay 
never taught anybody as much about China as Governor Dewey learned 
in his four or five days of intensive study in Formosa, 150 miles from 
China. As an educator myself, I must admire the pedagogical skill of 
the young gentlemen of the Kuomintang in Taipei who meet, inspire, 
and enlighten distinguished American visitors. Mr. Dewey is living 
testimony of their virtuosity. 


But the world is too serious for all of that and America too 
powerful for grandiloquent garrulity. From now on we had better 
make it unmistakably clear to the rest of the world that we know 
what we mean and mean what we say. Otherwise all the George 
Kennans, even if endowed with the high qualities of Mr. Kennan, will 
have scant success in their efforts for their country. 


Nevertheless, I do not believe the alternative is ‘‘ power realities.’’ 
History is impressive witness of where power realities lead. I do not 
know why an attempt to draw a code of civil and criminal law for 
nations, with judicial process and penalty for state offenders, is so 
inevitably doomed to failure by its own nature that the attempt is 


not worth making. Nor must international jurisdiction and diplomacy 
be mutually exclusive. 


. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION, by Harold Isaacs. 
Stanford University. 382 pp. $5.00. 


On April 3, 1927, Trotsky published 
an article entitled “Class Relations in the 
Chinese Revolution.” His thesis was that 
the Communist-Kuomintang alliance, di- 
rected by the Comintern, was subverting 
the Chinese revolution. Stalin, incensed 
at the interest engendered by this article, 
personally answered Trotsky’s criticisms 
in a speech delivered in Moscow two days 
later, “Chiang Kai-shek is submitting to 
discipline,” he told them. The Kuomin- 
tang can be of much use to us, he bland- 
ly continued, and when that usefulness 
is exhausted they can be “. . . squeezed 
out like a lemon, and then flung away.” 
Unfortunately for Chinese Communists, 
Chiang squeezed first. Harold Isaacs feels 
that Stalin's ignorance of the true nature 
of power factors in Chinese politics 
caused him to subvert an indigenous so- 
cial revolutionary movement; had Stalin 
followed Lenin's advice that leadership 
of revolutions be kept in the “hands of 
a Communist vanguard .. .”” the results 
might have been entirely different. 

This theme of ‘what might have been”’ 
is an important and disturbing element 
of The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Isaacs has a Marxist view of 
the evolution of capitalism and feels that 
economic interdependence makes the na- 
tion-state obsolete. This is why he can be 
so wistful about the diversion of Com- 
munist movements into nationalist chan- 
nels in both Russia and China. Unfor- 
tunately, this is also why a good portion 
of his analysis is an exercise in question 
begging. The real question is not “If 
Trotsky rather than Stalin had been ruling 
Russia, what might have happened?” 
Rather, it is: ‘‘No matter who was ruling 
Russia or directing the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, could there have been an- 
other result?” 

When Mr. Isaacs ceases his editorial 
dirge to speak of the actions of men and 
the color of events, however, he gives us 
an invaluable insight into the nature of 
the Chinese Communist Party and the 
deep-seated hatreds and bitternesses of 
both Kuomintang and Communist lead- 
ers. Most valuable is his rare source 
material from Chinese Communist and 
Comintern files, information received 
from his friend Trotsky, and inside data 


from such former influential Communists 
as Maring and Albert Treint. If one uses 
it with care, checks it against other ob- 
servations, and corrects it for the au- 
thor’s bias, this book offers the student 
of foreign affairs an excellent microscope 
with which to peer into the tortured 
fragment of the world’s flesh that was 
China in 1925-27. 

Timothy J. Larkin 


CARAVAN: THE STORY OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST, by Carlton S. 
COON. Henry Holt. 376 pp. $5.00. 


This is the first attempt at anthropo- 
logical study of a literate society and 
illustrates the faults and assets of such 
an approach. Dr. Coon’s scholarship, 
long familiarity with his subject, and 
wealth of personal experience in the 
Middle East eminently qualify him to 
write such a book. He explains the 
mosaic pattern of the heterogeneous yet 
harmonious society in very real under- 
standable terms by means of a provoca- 
tive, yet logical and pleasing style. His 
sympathetic treatment brings to the 
reader a picture of the whole Middle 
East with a measure of its atmosphere 
and an appreciation of the Islamic way 
of life which is difficult to match. 

The principle criticisms of this book 
relate to the author's use of the anthro- 
pological technique and consequent ten- 
dency to generalize. Dr. Coon assumes 
that certain aspects of particular Middle 
Eastern groups are typical of all the 
societies in his area. He makes too much 
of a resilient and unchanging “equili- 
brium” which he supposes to have kept 
the whole of Muslim society static until 
it was upset by the impact of Western 
ideas and the Industrial Revolution. This 
is something less than the truth. One 
would also question Dr. Coon’s claims 
that the Islamic system provided for its 
members the “maximum goodness of 
fit’ in their environment. The abject 
poverty and oppression of the poor in 
Muslim lands, when viewed beside the 
way of life of the rich, hardly fits this 
description. Professor Coon reveals him- 
self as so much in love with his fascinat- 
ing. subject that he sometimes forgets 
his objectivity. 

Glifford F. Gurney 
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GERMAN AND AMERICAN NEU- 
TRALITY 1939-1941, by H. L. Tre- 
fousse. Bookman Associates. 247 pp. 
$3.75. 


In a fast-moving account of Hitler's 
efforts to keep America neutral until 
after the defeat of Britain, so that he 
could deal with her alone, H. L. Tre- 
fousse describes the formulation and 
execution of German policy and its in- 
terrelation with German-Japanese rela- 
tions, which terminated in the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor. German propaganda in 
the United States and German-American 
naval affairs in the Atlantic are also 
analyzed as important supplements to the 
diplomatic narrative. 

Mr. Trefousse points out that the 
Nazis had very little influence in Tokyo. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, were 
more successful diplomatically; they 
duped the Nazis into giving them all-out 
support for their Asian policies without 
informing them of what these were. The 
Nazis did not even know about the attack 
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on Pearl Harbor until it hit the headlines 
on the afternoon of December 1. There- 
after Hitler was obliged to support Japan 
by declaring war on the United States. 
Mr. Trefousse has amassed an impres- 
sive collection of primary source ma- 
terial, and his approach to the subject 
is objective and historical. His book is 
disturbing, however, because it reminds 
us forcibly of our past errors and miscal- 
culations. The years 1939 to 1941 and 
their problems were not altogether un- 
like today’s. Although it is an historical 
work, Germany and American Neutrality 
should not be relegated to the historical 
stacks but should be as widely read as 
possible by all Americans who are not 
afraid to face the past and who wish 
to see the present in proper perspec- 
tive. 
Gerald Peter Bellizzi 


STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY 
PEOPLE, by William O. Douglas. 
Harper. 336 pp. $4.00. 


Justice Douglas has presented a sym- 
pathetic, warm, and respectful survey of 
the peoples of the Middle East. Along 
with a rich description of their customs, 
histories, and physical environments, he 


.has forcefully portrayed the dual spectres 


of poverty and ignorance that oppress 
these people and prevent them from ful- 
filling their aspirations. To counter the 
appeal of communism, which tends to 
thrive in such an atmosphere, a United 
States foreign policy of technical assist- 
ance, economic aid, and support of lib- 
eral, progressive elements in the area is 
needed. He finds it to the ultimate inter- 
est of United States democratic principles 
to give aid and support only to those gov- 
ernments which guarantee high stand- 
ards of living, political freedom, and 
educational facilities. 

Strange Lands and Friendly People 
places the East-West conflict in its cor- 
rect perspective by viewing it against a 
backdrop of societies in ferment. Jus- 
tice Douglas makes it quite clear that 
these revolutions were inevitable and, in 
fact, desirable, since they are consistent 
with our own democratic values. 


Gilbert Jonas 
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THE WORLD REVOLUTION OF OUR 
TIME, by Harold Lasswell. Stan- 
ford University. 66 pp. $1.25. 


Ideology is a relatively new ingredient 
in the study of politics, but it has be- 
come crucial to an understanding of the 
history of our age. The studies intro- 
duced by this essay aim to provide a 
systematized method of exploring the 
twin areas of ideology — “symbol trends” 
and “elite trends” —to index the world 
revolution of our time by measuring the 
changes in the “composition and vo- 
cabulary of the wielders of power.” 
Normative meanings of Lasswell’s vo- 
cabulary of key words are ignored, so 
that a precise tool for measuring ideology 
components is created, but it is clear 
that distortions may result from the use 
of only a part of a given body of ma- 
terial. If this difficulty is successfully 
surmounted ideology theory may prove 
successful. 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
SYMBOLS, by Harold  Lasswell, 
Daniel Lerner, Ithiel de Sola Pool. 
87 pp. THE “PRESTIGE PAPERS,” 
by Ithiel de Sola Pool ef al., Intro- 
duction by Bernard Berelson. 146 pp. 
SYMBOLS OF INTERNATION- 
ALISM by Ithiel de Sola Pool e¢ ai., 
Introduction by Quincy Wright. 73 
pp. SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY, 
by Ithiel de Sola Pool et al., Intro- 
duction by Peter H. Odegard. 80 
pp. Stanford University. $1.25 each. 


In the last century the role of public 
opinion has become a most powerful 
factor in politics. Parliamentarian and 
tyrant alike are aware of the importance 
of widespread support in any successful 
venture of governmental policy. The im- 
pact of this public opinion expresses it- 
self through the use of words and other 
symbols. 

The symbol studies of the Hoover In- 
stitute attempt to make the empirical 
measurement of symbols a meaningful 
tool for the study of history. Content 
analysis is the scheme used, and its de- 
mands are similar to those in most other 
social sciences. Lacking any useful lab- 
oratory procedure, social theory can only 
verify itself by empirical means and 
though this does not make analysis im- 
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possible, it does make the difficulties of 
social measurement harder to surmount 
than those in physical science. Still one 
cannot reject the possibility of measure- 
ment in this field and at the same time 
support theoretical economics, psychology, 
or any other theory of society. 

Symbol theory aims to examine the 
integrative or disintegrative consequences 
of major historical developments in terms 
of results, rather than in terms of antece- 
dents. Results are measurable; they may 
be correlated with the measurements of 
the symbolic content of statements made 
by social protagonists. Social myths pro- 
pounded by groups are thus correlated 
with the actions of the groups. Once 
the symbols and minimum action con- 
sistent with a given doctrine have been 
established, all other features of the con- 
text are regarded as autonomous causes 
of induced effects. In this way a basis 
is laid for solving the important cause- 
effect relationship. 

The progressive refining and abstract- 
ing of these symbols is done by determin- 
ing key symbols which recur frequently 
in similar combinations. Political clichés, 
which are the intermediaries between 
language symbols (words) and elaborate 
creeds or codes, are also determined, as 
is the editorial content of specified news- 
papers or “prestige papers,” which in 
major nations are addressed to the elite. 
These elements are measured along with 
style patterns, a valuable clue to expec- 
tations and demands because they are 
beyond conscious control. Allowance 
must constantly be made for the vexing 
problem of the “heavy freight of ambigui- 
ties in use” which many symbols carry. 
Some of this effect is avoided by furnish- 
ing each symbol with a uniform opera- 
tional meaning, signifying practices af- 
fecting certain widely accepted goal val- 
ues — power, safety, respect, income, and 
information. 

The authors have been thorough and 
careful in their preparation. They note 
that ‘the major modes actually used for 
revealing a given attitude” are difficult 
to discover, that they are yet only feel- 
ing their way. These pamphlets must 
not be regarded as textbooks, but rather 
as preliminary experiments. Admitting 
the value of scientific theory in treating 
society, one can only admire this be- 
ginning. Henry M. Gallagher, Jr. 
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BOOKS THAT MATTER 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
ELITES: AN INTRODUCTION 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Harold 
D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner, and C. 
Easton Rothwell. 72 pp. THE NAZI 
ELITE, by Daniel Lerner, with the 
collaboration of Ithiel de Sola Pool 
and George K. Schueller. 112 pp. 
THE POLITBURO, by George K. 
Schueller. 79 pp. Stanford Univer- 
sity. $1.25 each. 


The Project on Revolution and the 
Development of International Relations 
(RADIR Project), currently being con- 
ducted under the Hoover Institute, is, 
as stated by the authors, an attempt to 
describe “the world revolution of our 
time,” and its consequences for interna- 
tional relations. In a world which has 
seen vast social upheavals and two catas- 
trophic wars in the last half century, the 
need for activity of this kind among 
social scientists cannot be overemphasized. 
It is with disappointment, therefore, that 
we report on two studies prepared in 
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connection with this project, The Polit- 
buro and The Nazi Elite. 


On the basis of a number of “‘selected 
characteristics,” including such items as 
birthplace, parental status, career and 
education, these works —two of a pro- 
jected series on political elites — endeavor 
to draw general conclusions concerning 
the nature and composition of the ruling 
few. The Nazi study concerns itself ex- 
clusively with party membership as of 
1934, while The Politburo covers the 
twenty-seven members in the entire his- 
tory of that body. Though both works 
are statistical in approach, the latter 
provides handy biographical data on 
Politburo members, past and present, and 
points up what appears to have become 
the standardized ladder to success for 
those who reach this exalted height. 


As one might expect, a comparison of 
the two works yields a number of sim- 
ilarities in the pattern of dictatorship 
(most of which are pointed out in -the 
introductory work of the series). Prop- 
agandists and theoreticians, typically well- 
educated and of middle class, urban 
background, play a significant role in 
the early days of revolution. But, with 
the consolidation of power and the estab- 
lishment of a party monopoly, the mas- 
ters of persuasion tend to be superseded 
by the administrators and coercers, whose 
pre-revolutionary family status and edu- 
cational achievements are of a relatively 
lower level. This pattern stands forth 
clearly in the evolution of the Politburo 
and is likewise apparent among the Nazis, 
though here the intellectuals never com- 
prised the top party leadership. 

While such conclusions — and these 
are the most important — provide in- 
teresting food for thought, they hardly 
enlarge on the reader's understanding of 
world revolution, nor do they add greatly 
to his knowledge of the elite group. The 
statistical method of inquiry undoubtedly 
has its limitations, but one can only hope 
that in the forthcoming works the au- 
thors, even at the risk of modifying the 
“scientific” approach, will dig deeper 
into the basic strengths and weaknesses 
of dictatorship. Thus far they have 
barely scratched the surface. 


Gifford Malone 


THE RISE AND FALL OF CIVILIZA- 
TION, by Shepard B. Clough. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 291 pp. $4.50. 


Challenging such notable studies of 
civilization as those of Arnold Toynbee 
and Oswald Spengler, Professor Clough 
of Columbia University attempts to show 
the close relation between aesthetics and 
economics. The latter, he feels, is more 
important than has been indicated in 
studies to date. As an economic historian 
he is well qualified to substantiate his 
challenge. 

Professor Clough presents his case in 
a review of the most highly developed 
cultures, from the ancient Sumerian and 
Egyptian to the modern Western Euro- 
pean. He maintains that civilization de- 
pends primarily on the presence of an 
economic surplus which allows at least 
part of the population to engage in ac- 
tivity other than seeking means of sub- 
sistence. Ideology must also be considered, 
however, for it can stimulate aesthetic 
achievement or it can undermine an 
economy otherwise capable of supporting 
cultural advancement. The question is one 
of balance, but the controlling factor re- 
mains the economic base without which 
higher civilization cannot be achieved. 

Any reader who has grappled with 
Spengler’s mysticism or Toynbee’s ver- 
bosity will be well-pleased with Profes- 
sor Clough’s method of introducing evi- 
dence in an abbreviated form. Although 
he will probably incur the suspicion of 
some of the learned, he will surely earn 
thanks from the layman. 


Raymond S. Yaukey 


INDIA AND BRITISH IMPERIALISM, 
by Gorham D. Sanderson. Bookman 
Associates. 346 pp. $4.50. 


Mr. Sanderson has turned a timely 
topic into an opportunity to express per- 
sonal sentiments. Rather than to cast light 
on India’s problems, the author's primary 
purpose seems to be to create anti-British 
feeling, and, therefore, confidence in him 
as an accurate historian or competent 
political analyst is lost. 

Prejudice, unfortunately, ruins the one 
section that otherwise might be a good 
history of Ghandi and the rise of Indian 
nationalism. The rest of the book is oc- 
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cupied with Mr. Sanderson’s attempt to 
show that all of India’s present ills are 
the direct result of British rule. The 
author bitterly condemns Britain for a 
policy of ruthless oppression of her own 
laborers, the Irish, and the Indians, the 
British capitalists who have caused this 
exploitation because of their desire for 
personal gain without regard for the 
rights of others, and the English parlia- 
mentary and common law systems which, 
as tools of the capitalist oligarchy, have 
made this policy possible. 

Mr. Sanderson received his doctorate at 
Trinity College, Dublin, which may ac- 
count for the fact that he is still fight- 
ing against William of Orange. 


Constance Houghton 


THE EAST EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TION, by Hugh Seton-Watson. 
Frederick A. Praeger. 396 pp. $5.50. 


In this book, which is a continuation 
of his earlier, widely-recognized work, 
Eastern Europe Between the Wars, Seton- 
Watson has brought the full weight of 
his years of study and intimate acquaint- 
ance with this extremely complex area to 
bear upon the problems with which he 
deals. The result is a compact, penetrat- 
ing analysis of the origins of Eastern 
European Communism and its impact 
upon the people of the area. Many 
provocative thoughts emerge from his 
exploration of the sources of Soviet 
strength and weakness. 

The revolution with which Seton-Wat- 
son is concerned is, as he says, not one 
which might have been averted, if the 
Russians had not been there. The failure 
of economic, social, and political policies 
in the inter-war period combined with 
the devastation wrought by the war pro- 
duced a situation in Eastern Europe that 
was inherently revolutionary. There might, 
however, have been a peaceful revolu- 
tion; the combination of rapid change 
and terror was not inevitable; it was the 
result of communist policy. 

Seton-Watson suggests that the Soviets 
have been blinded by their own experi- 
ences, and he presents a convincing case 
in support of this thesis. The grand de- 
sign for Eastern Europe turns out to be 
nothing more exciting than an unimagina- 
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tive imposition of the Soviet experience 
in toto upon the satellite states. All of 
the costly errors perpetrated by the Soviets 
upon their own people are now forced 
upon the puppet rulers in these states. 
Atheism, collectivism, and oppressive 
Statism are no more acceptable to the 
peasantry of Eastern Europe than they 
were to the Russian peasant in 1929. 
The tempo demanded of the satellites is 
far ahead of that actually achieved in the 
“socialist fatherland” itself, the differ- 
ence being the presence of the powerful 
Red Army which acts as catalytic agent 
in the process. 

The policies which Seton-Watson ad- 
vocates for the West to meet this chal- 
lenge contain little that is new. They are 
the very policies which are, at least in 
part, being realized in the West today. 
The main inadequacy to which he would 
logically point is the near indifference 
with which the moral and economic 
aspects of Western policy are being sub- 
ordinated to the military. 


Harold D. Haley 
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THE PATTERN OF RESPONSIBILITY, 
edited by McGeorge Bundy. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 309 pp. $4.00. 


McGeorge Bundy sets out in this book 
to give the central public record of Dean 
Acheson as Secretary of State from Janu- 
ary, 1949, to August, 1951. He admits 
the shortcomings of judging a public 
official solely by his public statements 
but believes that, on the whole, the record 
as he presents it is a generally fair pic- 
ture of the Secretary's real views on the 
main aspects of American foreign policy. 
Mr. Bundy particularly praises the “high 
specific gravity” of Acheson’s public 
statements and their “clear-cut analysis 
of the nature and purposes of United 
States participation in world affairs.” 
With certain reservations regarding Ger- 
man rearmament, the China policy, and 
a “clumsily administered” loyalty and 
security program, he stands on the side 
of the Secretary against his critics. 


Certainly little fault can be fourtd with 
the throughness and discriminating care 
that have gone into the selection of the 
documents presented. The tremendous 
verbiage of statement, congressional re- 
port, and printed article has been sifted 
and culled to pick out the most pertinent 
material, and redundancy has been avoid- 
ed. The judicious reader, however, may 
not come away with the editor's high 
opinion of our Secretary of State. For in 
spite of the fact that Secretary Acheson 
has probably made more statements to 
explain foreign policy than any other 
Secretary of State in a similar period, the 


American people today do not understand. 


the whys and wherefores of it. 

The book adequately answers the 
smears and insinuations that Mr. Acheson 
has faced. But it does not answer the 
criticisms of either those who hold an 
honest difference of opinion or those 
who feel that principles have too often 
been sacrificed to political expediency. 
While Mr. Bundy deserves credit for a 
masterly collection of evidence on behalf 
of the defendant, whether or not the 
evidence proves his case is a matter on 
which opinion will continue to differ. 


Sherwin A. Crowne 


SOVIETS IN CENTRAL ASIA, by W. 
P. and Z. K. Coates. Philosophical 
Library. 288 pp. $4.75. 


Attempting to prove that Soviet na- 
tional policy has been “an outstanding 
success,” this volume presents an opti- 
mistic description of life in the five 
Central Asian Republics of the U.S.S.R. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coates, basing their work 
on a journey made throughout the re- 
gion, would have the reader believe that 
the deserts are now blooming, that in- 
dutry is surging ahead at an unprecedent- 
ed rate, that illiteracy has been completely 
erased, that national cultures are finding 
lofty expression, and that people in these 
once exploited and backward areas are 
emanating joy and prosperity under the 
benevolent guidance of Stalin. The reader 
is reluctant to accept this super-human 
success story. 

The entire work is colored with un- 
scholarly research and an almost ludicrous 
pro-Soviet bias. The historical survey to 
which half of the book is devoted, draws 
heavily upon Soviet sources, and no at- 
tempt whatsoever is made to be objec- 
tively critical of life in this Asian “‘para- 
dise” or of Russian policy in the area. 
In the last chapter, however, as if nurs- 
ing a guilty conscience, the authors insist 
that they have never come across anything 
resembling a forced labor camp! 

The West would welcome a compre- 
vensive study of these Republics, and it 
should admit any progress made under the 
Soviet regime. But a student of the 
U.S.S.R. must discriminate between de- 
tached, academic studies of the region 
and communist propaganda specifically 
written for foreign gullibility. 


Charlotte Saikowski 


U.S.A. THE PERMANENT REVOLU- 
TION, by the Editors of Fortune 
with the collaboration of Russell W. 
Davenport. Prentice-Hall. 267 pp. 
$3.75. 


Even the editors of Fortune cannot con- 
dense America into one volume without 
some degree of superficiality. Except for 
the omission of the farmer and an anti- 
Labor bias, however, The Permanent 
Revolution is a fairly accurate, if some- 
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what rosy, picture of the United States 
today. It is especially encouraging to find 
that “capitalism” is not the monster de- 
scribed by Marx but has grown with the 
times so that it takes its social and eco- 
nomic obligations seriously. 

The permanent revolution — or Ameri- 
can way of life— must now be carried 
out, materially and morally, on a world- 
wide scale. These authors provide some 
positive answers, such as student ex- 
change and ECA, to the problem of sell- 
ing America abroad, although their anal- 
ysis of our recent foreign policy failures 
is overly apologetic. They state, and 
rightly so, that the United States has no 
quarrel with the Russian people, only with 
its leaders and internatioval commu- 
nism. Co-existence, however, is possible 
only where a communized society exists 
which does not have as its aims the 
destruction of the free world. 

Salvatore J. Marino 


WORLD TENSION: THE PSYCHO- 
PATHOLOGY OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS, edited by 
George W. Kisker. Prentice-Hall. 324 
pp. $5.00. 


In treating world tension as a psy- 
chopathological phenomenon, this sym- 
posium represents a unique, if not wholly 
satisfactory, approach. The editor has 
gathered together contributions from 
twenty-two psychologists psychia- 
trists, and has attempted to interpret 
their findings by reducing them to four 
major clinical problems: diagnosis, eti- 
ology, therapy, and prognosis. 

Dr. Kisker’s conclusions are most 
contentious. His diagnosis of the present 
situation is that we are well along the 
road to disintegration and poised on 
the brink of chaos. This melancholy 
judgment is difficult to accept — indeed, 
it is highly questionable. Etiologically, 
Dr. Kisker proposes the old concept of 
“culture lag’ as a causal explanation; 
our social and psychological develop- 
ment, lagging behind the rapid advances 
in the physical sciences, cannot adequately 
cope with the complex problems that 
are being created. Clearly this idea of 
a “lag” is merely descriptive of the 
situation, not explanatory. Dr. Kisker 
leads the reader still farther afield by 
confusing the social disorganization that 
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is concomitant with ‘‘culture lag’ with 
problems of individual psychopathology. 

The therapeutic suggestions are rela- 
tively abstruse. He recommends for the 
prevention of war a proper control 
of the primal aggressive tendencies of 
human nature, an educational system re- 
oriented to the modern world, and the 
use of world communication channels 
to spread and foster international educa- 
tion and cooperation. Such suggestions 
are over-simplified, and illustrate the 
inability of a monistic psychological 
handling to include in its analysis the 
equally important political, economic, 
and sociological considerations. 

In his prognosis Dr. Kisker finds the 
world too immature socially and psy- 
chologically to allow for the naive hope 
of “peace in our time,” although he 
believes that universal peace is not be- 
yond the potentialities of mankind. Such 
an utterance is more an expression of 
the temper of our times than it is a 
measure of the predictive accuracy of 
science. 


Albert Mark 
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BELGIAN FOREIGN POLICY BE- 
TWEEN TWO WARS 1919-1940, 
by Jane Kathryn Miller. Bookman 
Associates. 337 pp. $5.00. 


As a_ small country _ strategically 
placed among larger and stronger states, 
Belgium has always had to take into 
account the attitudes of her neighbors 
when forming foreign policies. From 
the revolution of 1830, when she broke 
away from the Netherlands, to the present 
day, Belgium has in various degrees been 
dominated by foreign powers. Until 
World War I she was bound by the 
treaties of 1839 to occupy a position of 
neutrality in European affairs. After the 
scrapping of these treaties in 1914-15 
foreign influence continued to be felt, 
although in a more subtle way. 

After 1918, Belgium’s main desire was 
to achieve security. Her much vaunted 
“scrap of paper” neutrality had proved 
meaningless, but initial attempts to 
achieve security through collective ar- 
rangements failed, largely because they 
conflicted with the policies of England 
and France. A second attempt at security 
through “isolation” and independence 
after 1936 proved equally disastrous and 
did not save Belgium from her fate un- 
der Hitler. 

Miss Miller presents her material, most 
of which has been drawn from public 
documents and accounts of the period, 
in a thorough, scholarly way. No new 
information is introduced and for the 
most part controversial issues are avoided. 
The main value of her book lies in the 
fact that it is the only comprehensive 
study of the subject since the war. 


Kenneth H. Toepfer 


AMERICA AND THE MIND OF EU- 
ROPE, by Lewis Galantiere and 
Associates. Library Publishers. 125 
pp. $2.75. 


The general opinion of the contribu- 
tors to America and the Mind of 
Europe is that the United States has 
had a leadership position forced upon 
it and must now shoulder its responsi- 
bility or see Soviet power thrust into 
the vacuum. As summarized by Lewis 
Galantiere, the three trump cards which 
the Soviets hold are American miscalcu- 
lation on the slide rule of Hoover and 


the isolationists, the false security of 
European isolationists who hope Moscow 
will not touch them if they do not de- 
clare themselves for the United States, and 
the reluctance of Europeans in general and 
opinion-creating intellectuals in particular 
to accept United States leadership. 

To combat this and to defend Western 
values against annihilation the United 
States must find a leader acceptable to 
a federation of Europe, but at the same 
time it must not try to recreate the world 
in its own image by seeking to flood 
Europe with an “inferior, mass-produced 
culture.” 

Although the book represents an ex- 
cellent cross-section of non-communistic 
intellectual opinion in Europe, including 
such men as Raymond Aron, Denis de 
Rougemont, and Arthur Koestler, it is 
essentially incomplete because it ignores 
the values and standards of the masses 
of less articulate working citizenry who 
in the long run must make the sacrifices 
necessary to wage war or work for peace. 


Sherwin A. Crowne 


THE GENERAL AND THE PRESI- 
DENT, by Richard H. Rovere and 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Farrar, 
Straus, and Young. 332 pp. $3.75. 


Richard H. Rovere and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. have presented a readable 
account of the forces involved in the 
Great Debate which followed President 
Truman's decision to remove General 
Douglas MacArthur from his command. 
The subject is one which precludes ob- 
jectivity, but the authors have tried to 
present both sides of the controversy 
and have not ignored the fact that in 
some instances the Administration, as 
well as the General, has been wrong. 

Messrs. Schlesinger and Rovere remind 
us that the Senate Hearings held after 
MacArthur's return from Japan served 
the valuable function of clarifying United 
States foreign policy. The Hearings 
clearly indicated the global nature of 
this policy — a policy which is neither 
undefined, negative, nor a failure. Its 
weaknesses are mainly the result of the 
failure of the Administration to indicate 
its successes to the people of the United 
States. 


Howard O'Neill 
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RUSSLAND IM UMBRUCH, by Boris 
Meissner. Verlag fur Geschichte und 
Politik. 91 pp. DM 10.50. 


Russland im Umbruch is based upon 
the theory that the history of Russia 
is a history of revolutions. The first 
was the “Revolution from the bottom” 
which grew out of the encounter of 
absolutist Russia with the West during 
the Napoleonic Wars and which cul- 
minated in the October Revolution. The 
second was the “Revolution from above” 
in which the autocracy welded together 
totalitarian forms and the technology of 
the Industrial Age. 

Mr. Meissner believes that a “second 
Revolution from the bottom” will oc- 
cur as the new contact with the West, 
resulting from World War II, reacts 
on the social form of Soviet Russia. His 
book is largely an analysis of the social 
and governmental structure of the Soviet 
state in which he seeks to find — of 
the impending revolution. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
of the work is that it represents a 
critique of the Soviet state by a Ger- 
man who does not introduce anti-Slav 
bias into his analysis. 


Victor Wolf, Jr. 


CHINA’S RED MASTERS, by Robert 
S. Elegant. Twayne. 255 pp. $3.50. 


Already timely because it deals with 
people who are now among the most 
powerful in the world and whose ac- 
tions, whether we will it or not, are 
destined to influence our future, the 
passage of time is likely to make this 
book even more of a “must” since it 
presents the first clear picture of Liu 
Shao-ch’i, fanatical communist and Mao’s 
chosen successor, and because it offers 
a mew perspective to Americans seek- 
ing to understand the needs of Asia. 

Too often, efforts to analyze the as- 
pirations of undeveloped countries are 
made solely in the light of cultures or 
specific problems. The personal equa- 
tion, usually for lack of information, is 
left out of the problem. China's Red 
Masters shows how a score of men and 
women of more than average intelligence, 


ambition, and ability took the dead end 
road of communist totalitarianism. One 
should constantly ask what could have 
been done to keep these discontented 
people from taking the Marxian oath. 
One answer, clearly apparent between 
the lines of these biographies, is that 
ambitious men, finding legitimate paths 
to success blocked, will choose, or make, 
other paths. The Kuomintang did not 
do so and failed. The Communist Peo- 
ple’s Central Government of China 
seems not to have learned the lesson 
of its own success, and to have created 
no alternate power-path. This fact, plus 
the subservience of its leaders to Rus- 
sia, may very well either cause Chinese 
Communism to follow the Kuomintang, 
or, as Elegant believes, force “Maoism”’ 
away from Russia to make China’s Red 
Masters wish to be their own masters. 


Timothy J]. Larkin 


BLOODY PRECEDENT, by Fleur Cowles. 
Random House. 270 pp. $3.00. 


Fleur Cowles is the female Machiavelli 
of the species, and her dual Princes are 
not rulers in their own right but rule, 
rather, by consent of their wives. The 
career of Juan and Encarnacién Rosas 
was the precedent which Juan and Evita 
Perén have emulated, accidentally or 
otherwise; but Mrs. Cowles is primarily 
interested in Evita Perén. If Evita were 
just vain and coolly calculating, the im- 
plication is that she would be more ef- 


‘fective. Other young ladies interested 


in becoming female dictators may take 
heed. 


The curious fact is that while Mrs. 
Cowles shows us two instances in which 
the woman’s place was conspicuously 
not in the home, she does not seem to 
feel that Encarnacién Rosas and Evita 
Perén should have stayed there. Instead, 
she feels that women, by using men as 
fronts, can become even more effective 
dictators than men. What Mrs. Cowles 
wants is more and better iron women 
who can beat their breasts along with 
the bravest, without wincing, and whose 
nerves will remain true and steady. 


William C. Kubns 
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GERMAN-SOVIET RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO WORLD 
WARS, by Edward Hallett Carr. 
Johns Hopkins. 146 pp. $3.00. 


Since the days of Bismarck, the condi- 
tion for a successful German foreign 
policy has been friendly Russo-German 
relations. When this Bismarckian prin- 
ciple was ignored, first by the Kaiser 
in 1914 and then by Adolf Hitler in 
1941, Germany headed for disaster. 

The German Right and the military 
tried to repair the chaos after Versailles 
by looking toward the East. Men like 
General Seeckt and Stresemann recog- 
nized that Germany’s bargaining strength 
would increase if she could play East 
against West. The Rapallo rapproach- 
ment of 1922 meant a revival of Bis- 
marck’s policy; the Berlin Treaty of 
1926 and the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact 
of 1939 followed logically. In dealing 
with each other, the Germans and Rus- 
sians paid little attention to their con- 
flicting ideologies; Nazis and Commu- 
nists were able to agree just as well as 
had Prussians and Tsarists. 

Professor Carr’s objective report, orig- 
inally a series of six lectures delivered 
at Johns Hopkins University, is brief 
and lacks detail, but it succeeds in em- 
phasizing the importance to Germany of 
her Russian policy. The question which 
Professor Carr poses at the end of his 
report must be studied carefully at a 
time when the United States is pursuing 
a policy which may lead to a dangerous 
revival of German militarism. Will the 
Germans, once they have regained full 
control: of their foreign policy, ignore 
the lesson of history, or will they again 
seek an alliance with the Soviets? 


Zygmunt K. Bazanowski 
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THE POLICY SCIENCES, edited by 
Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lass- 
well. Stanford University. 344 pp. 
$7.50. 


Prepared and published under the 
auspices of the Hoover Institute and 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
this volume highlights the most recent 
developments in what is referred to as 
the “scope and method of the policy 
sciences.’ The “policy sciences’ turn out 
to be the social sciences as applied to 
policy-making. The compilation of these 
sixteen valuable essays into a single book 
precludes an adequate review since each 
article calls for a private evaluation. Stu- 
dents of international affairs will want 
to look closely at Lasswell’s two con- 
tributions, “The Policy Orientation” and 
“World Organization and Society,” as 
well as at Margaret Mead’s “The Study 
of National Character,” Clyde Kluck- 
hohn’s' “The Study of Culture,” and 
Hans Speier’s “Psychological Warfare 
Reconsidered.” 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by Felix Morley. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 175 pp. $2.50. 


Should General MacArthur or Senator 
Taft be chosen as President, they would 
have to look no further than this book to 
find a bible on which to base their for- 
eign policy. Aside from praising Senator 
Taft, substantiating General MacArthur, 
and attacking Franklin Roosevelt and 
Dean Acheson, Mr. Morley dabbles in 
what he chooses to call “scientific” anal- 
ysis of foreign policy. Here in swift, spot- 
checked analysis he brings us up from 
the Greeks through the Federalists to the 
United States Congress in the era of 
“strong central government.” 

The author can write with remarkable 
brevity and clarity on subjects which to 
others might be very complex and pro- 
found. But his whirlwind tour is en- 
lightening only for those who have no 
difficulty following the logic of Senator 
Taft's statements of foreign policy. 


LAND TENURE SYMPOSIUM AM- 
STERDAM 1950, organized by the 
AFRIKA INSTITUUT. Universitaire 
Pers Leiden. 151 pp. fl. 4.90. 


Western nations have come to realize 
that economic development in the un- 
developed and former colonial countries 
of Asia and Africa requires more than 
the establishment of modern factories and 
transportation systems. If modernization 
is to be more than superficial, the entire 


economic structure of these undeveloped . 


areas must be altered, with attention di- 
rected particularly toward those features 
of the economy which hinder moderniza- 
tion but which have long traditions of 
strong institutionalization. 

The Amsterdam Symposium indicates 
still other difficulties of reform. Some 
of the problems examined are the often 
conflicting rights and claims of the co- 
lonial governments and the indigenous 
population concerning land ownership, 
the problem of the transition from com- 
munal rights to individual ownership, the 
increasingly disruptive impact of Western 
technology upon the natives, and the 
question of non-native land ownership. 


AMERICAN CRISIS DIPLOMACY, by 
Richard W. Van Alstyne. Stanford 
University. 159 pp. $3.50. 


Although this volume is a scholarly 
presentation of American diplomacy be- 
tween 1918 and 1952, it lacks fresh in- 
terpretation and merely rehashes the 
arguments of the “power politics” school 
which have come, in our disillusioned 
era, to be most representative of ad- 
vanced thinking in the field of inter- 
national relations. Mr. Van Alstyne 
argues for a greater realism in our ap- 
praisal of events and a more explicit ex- 
pression of our objectives in terms of 
our national interests. He deplores the 
“mere generalities’ and “visionary ob- 
jectives” which have so often charac- 
terized our enunciations of policy in the 
past. 

Probably the author's strongest point 
is his succinct statement of the dangers 
facing American foreign policy today: 
“In Asia the danger is that it will med- 
dle too much, in Europe that it will, 
not meddle enough.” Mr. Van Alstyne 
favors a peace left largely in the hands 
of the Asians, with American energy 
devoted here and elsewhere to fostering 
stability and new balance of power rela- 
tionships. 


UNIVERSITIES AND WORLD AF. 
FAIRS, by Dr. Howard E. Wilson. 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 88 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Wilson traces the development of 
the subject of International Affairs from 
its amorphous position as part of a num- 
ber of other subjects to its definite place 
of individual significance as a correlator 
of other subjects of study. In the past, 
International Affairs was an accidental 
rather than intentional designation. In- 
stead of existing as a central theme, it 
was split up into philosophy, political 
science, or history. Its present status is 
the result of a change of attitude of the 
educator toward his subject — a realiza- 
tion that his subject was relevant only 
insofar as it was related to reality. The 
very use of the omnibus title ‘‘Interna- 
tional Affairs” is, semantically, an ac- 
knowledgment of this change in attitude. 
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DEFENSE WITHOUT INFLATION, by 
Albert G. Hart. Twentieth Century 
Fund. 186 pp. $2.00. 


Here in short, concise form, free from 
economic jargon, is a carefully reasoned 
consideration of the problem of the mobi- 
lization and optimum allocation of the 
resources of the United States for defense. 
Mr. Hart analyzes costs, prices, and the 
budget, and suggests ways to hold down 
all three to minimize the pressures on 
the financial structure of our economy. 
His central theme is that we must not 
permit short-sighted or hysterical military 
planning and expenditures to threaten the 
stability of the civilian economy. 


THE IDEA AND PRACTICE OF 
WORLD GOVERNMENT, by Ge- 
rard J. Mangone. Columbia Univer- 
sity. 278 pp. $3.75. 


Rarely does a book on the controversial 
subject of world federal government go 
beyond the propaganda level. Mr. Man- 
gone’s scholarly work, however, delves 
deeply into the possible consequences of 
a world government, especially as pres- 
ently advocated by various American 
movements. His conclusions bear serious 
consideration, especially since he care- 
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fully documents the serious dangers resid- 
ing in the “world government tomorrow” 
school of thought. What the author em- 
phasizes throughout is not the desirability 
of world government, but the desirability 
of democratic world government; the way 
in which it is brought about will be a 
crucial factor in determining its character. 
This analysis is significant in that it 
reflects a new note of maturity in the 
advocates of world government. 


ENABLING INSTRUMENTS OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS. Part 1: The United States 
of America, compiled by Walter H. 
Zeydel and Waldo Chamberlin. Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 126 pp. 


The powers of the United Nations are 
consensual in nature and are derived ex- 
pressly from the member states by various 
enabling instruments. This book, one of 
a series planned to cover all the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, contains a 
compilation of the legislation, executive 
orders, and other instruments which de- 
termine the legal position of the United 
States and specialized agencies with re- 
spect to the United Nations. 
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FIRST MALAYAN' REPUBLIC, by 
George A. Malcolm. Christopher 
Publishing House. 460 pp. $5.00. 


This volume aims to acquaint the 
American people with their former de- 
pendency and present ally, the Philip- 
pines, and to bring about a fuller un- 
derstanding of some of the problems she 
is facing. Mr. Malcolm, using material 
gathered during many years of service 
in various Filipino governments, has 
produced a curious work that is part 
travelogue, part geography, and part his- 
tory. Although the author's intentions 
are praiseworthy, the results are not as 
successful as might be expected. The 
approach to almost all matters of im- 
portance is superficial, and most individ- 
uals are described in mellifluous terms. 
Perhaps this can be partially justified by 
a desire to promote good will, but it 
does not give the reader a very deep in- 
sight into the problems of the First 
Malayan Republic. : 


OUR GERMAN POLICY, by Albert 
Norman. Vantage Press. 85 pp. $2.50. 


The absence of detail and integration 
gives Our German Policy an air of in- 
sufficiency. Despite this limitation, it 
succeeds remarkably well in pointing up 
the basic issues involved in the denazifi- 
cation and democratic re-education of 
Germany after its military defeat. The 
author commends the efforts of the 
American military occupation in re- 
establishing communication cul- 
tural media as competitive groups run 
by anti-Nazi Germans, but he criticizes 
our basic policy as being one of prohibi- 
tion and chastisement rather than in- 
struction. It is questionable whether, 
after waging a bitter war for so long, 
the Germans are of a mind to be “taught” 
in this manner. Mr. Norman’s conclu- 
sion, however, that we must suspend 
judgment of the final results until Ger- 
many and world conditions are more 
stabilized, is indisputable. 
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You brought him back alive... 


Of every 100 wounded servicemen 
reaching forward hospitals in Korea, 
97 are being saved. If that sounds 
like a statistic, it’s one based on flesh 
—and blood. Your blood. 

Among the 97 that your blood can 
bring back are such statistics as the 
tall, skinny kid on the block .. . the 
husband of that woman you met in 
the grocer’s . . . or someone with the 
same mail address as yours... 

Today, your Armed Forces are 
short 300,000 pints of blood a month. 
Precious reserves of blood are van- 
ishing at a dangerous rate. 


We tell you this because we don’t 


think you have to be coaxed or co- 
erced into giving blood. We think 
that you just haven’t realized how 
serious the situation is. 


So make your date today. And 
keep it! You’ll find yourself in swell 
company ... everyone is rolling up 
his sleeves these days, from the milk- 
man to the mayor. Get on line with 
them now ... the blood you give to- 
day saves someone’s life tomorrow! 


ARMED FORCES BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


©) Whee Happened to That Pint of Blood You Were Going to Give? 
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by Virginia Gildersleeve, Schuyler C. Wallace, Arnold Wolfers, 
et al. 


UNITED STATES OCCUPATION OF GERMANY AND JAPAN, 
vol. Il, no. | by William H. Draper, Jr., Charles E. Saltzman, 
Franz L. Neumann, et al. 


DEVELOPING AN INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE, vol. Il, no. 2 
by Philip C. Jessup, Sven Bjorklund, et al. 


A NEW FRAMEWORK FOR AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, vol. 
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rich, Clyde Eagleton, et al. 
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no. 2 by Kingsley Davis, Lewis N. Dembitz, et al. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: A CRITIQUE FROM ABROAD, 
vol. V, no. | by Jean Jacques Servan-Schreiber, Frederick C. 
Barghoorn, et al. 


PROPAGANDA IN WORLD POLITICS, vol. V, no. 2 by Saul K. 
Padover, Daniel Lerner, Alex Inkeles, et al. 

THE MIDDLE EAST AT MID-CENTURY, vol. VI, no. | by Abba S. 
Eban, M. Fawzi Bey, Charles Malik, Majid Khadduri, Wendell 
Cleland, et al. 
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